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This  is  a  splendid  work,  and  ought  to  be  considered  a 
national  one.  To  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Mr  Selby, 
the  ornithologists  of  Great  Britain  are  more  indebted 
than  to  any  other  individuals  who  have  ever  undertaken 
to  illustrate  this  most  delightful  department  of  Zoology. 
They  have  rescued  an  important  branch  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  was  falling  in  this 
country ;  and,  by  the  time  they  have  finished  their  un¬ 
dertaking,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  challenge  the  science 
of  the  Continent  to  produce  any  work  which  is  in  itself  a 
more  complete  ornithological  library.  Dr  Shaw’s  Zoo- 
logy,  which  embraces  this  subject,  and  the  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Birds  by  Dr  Latham,  are  both  valuable  books  ; 
hilt  the  limited  number  of  plates  they  contain,  and  the 
inferior  manner  in  which  these  are  executed,  are  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  nature  wliich  cannot  be  overlooked.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  genera,  according  to  the  ancient  nomenclature, 
are  now  found  to  contain  so  many  hundred  species,  that 
nnmerous  modern  subdivisions  have  become  absolutely 
necessary,  to  avoid  endless  obscurity,  and  the  infliction 
of  most  unnecessary  labour  on  the  student.  To  the 
“  Illustrations”  before  us,  no  such  objections  can  be 
made.  Each  Part  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Plates,  and  these  have  been  drawn  and  coloured  after 
the  very  finest  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  rich  col¬ 
lections  of  the  British  IVIuseum,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London,  and  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which,  together  wdth  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  private  collections  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  have,  with  becoming  liberality,  been  thrown  open  to 
our  distinguished  naturalists.  In  many  instances,  too, 
living  specimens  have  been  obtained,  and  particular  at¬ 
tention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  natural  position  and 
character  of  each  subject,  although  it  would,  of  course,  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  as  great  life  and  animation  could 
given  to  them  as  was  infused  into  his  drawings  by 
Audubon,  who  had  spent  years  in  the  forest  and  by  the 
lake,  watching  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  their  winged 
inhabitants.  This  deficiency,  however,  where  it  exists, 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
the  plates  are  finished,  the  vivid  brilliancy  of  the  colour¬ 
ing,  the  great  accuracy  of  the  drawing,  and  the  beautiful 
clearness  and  harmony  of  the  engraving,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  I.izars,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of 
a  most  finished  kind.  The  letter-press,  which  is  in  the 
most  elegant  style  of  typography,  includes  descriptions  of 
the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  birds,  together 
^ith  occasional  remarks  on  their  nature,  habits,  and  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  We  could  have  wished  that  these  re¬ 
marks  had  been  more  numerous  than  they  are  ;  but,  in  a 
•trictly  scientific  work,  their  frequent  introduction  was 
perhaps  thought  unnecessary.  The  general  arrangement 
highly  approve  of.  Our  attention  is,  in  the  first  jdace. 


directed  to  such  new  groups  and  new  species  as  h.ave  not 
hitherto  been  considered  either  by  Cuvier  or  any  other 
ornithologist ;  next,  such  subjects  are  given  as  have  been 
descTibed,  but  not  figured ;  next,  those  w  hich  have  been 
hitherto  incorrectly  represented,  or  whose  variations  in 
])lumage,  arising  from  age,  sex,  or  climate,  have  not  been 
particularized  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  work  is  meant  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole  of  this  department  of  Zoology,  all  the 
remaining  species  are  presented,  whether  they  liave  been 
described  and  figured  before  or  not. 

We  liave  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a  suflicient  degree 
of  curiosity  regarding  the  feathered  people  of  the  air  does 
not  exist,  neither  among  persons  of  professed  scientific 
habits,  nor  the  more  general  enquirers  into  all  that  is  re¬ 
markable  in  the  diversified  works  of  creation.  Of  all 
living  things,  birds  seem  endow^ed  wdth  a  nature  most 
distinct  from  ours.  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  dispute 
the  earth  w  ith  us  ;  the  insects  and  reptiles  live  among 
our  flowers,  fruits,  shrubs,  ami  vegetables  ;  the  tenants  of 
the  mighty  deep  possess  an  element  with  which  w^e  are 
familiar,  and  from  whose  recesses  we  can  drag  them  at 
will.  But  the  birds  have  their  home  in  the  blue  ether, — 
their  path  is  through  regions  whicli  man,  with  all  his  in¬ 
genuity,  can  never  reach, — they  float  in  light,  far  beyoiul 
our  ken,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  distant  cloud,  that 
flings  its  dark  shadow  over  us, — they  cross  oceans  and 
!  traverse  continents,  alike  indejMiiident  of  wind  and  W'ave, 
— they  are  the  companions  of  the  sunbeains,  and  find  their 
sport  under  the  arch  of  the  rainbow, — tliey  forever  sing 
their  glad  songs  round  the  car  of  summer,  and  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  duller  seasons  to  Wings,  who,  unlike  them, 
are  chained  to  one  spot  of  earth.  There  is  something  no¬ 
ble  ami  beautiful  in  their  existence.  The  immortal  soul 
of  man  is  likened  to  a  bird.  The  living  evidence  which 
they  alford  of  that  w  hicfi  is  visible  and  material,  being 
able  to  mingle  with  what  is  invisible,  and,  if  not  imma¬ 
terial,  at  least  ethereal,  is  finely  calculated  to  typify  our 
own  nature,  so  strangely  comiMuinded  of  what  is  earthly 
with  what  is  heavenly. 

In  a  po]mlar,  though  not  very  scientific,  view  of  the 
subject,  there  may  be  said  to  be  four  great  divisions  among 
birds,  each  of  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  thousand  in¬ 
teresting  associations.  'J'hese  are,  birds  of  jirey,  aquatic 
birds,  singing  birds,  and  birds  which  are  neither  birds  of 
prey,  aquatic  birds,  nor  singing  birds,  but  possess  va¬ 
rious  habits  and  propensities  pi^cnliar  to  themselves.  Of 
these  four  classes,  the  work  before  ns  aflbrds  many  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens.  A  word  or  two  of  each. 

Among  birds  of  preg,  the  etigle  of  <!oiirse  comes  first. 
There  he  sits,  far  up  among  the  rocks,  with  an  eye  like  a 
deep  clear  pool,  in  which  nothing  but  the  glory- of  the 
skies  is  reflected,  glancing,  like  the  poet’s,  from  earth  to 
heaven,”  but  returning  not,  like  his,  to  linger  on  the  clay 
of  this  low'd*  w'orld, — rejoicing  rathd*  to  drink  in  a  long 
draught  of  sunshine  from  the  fountain  of  light,  and  then, 
as  if  smitten  with  a  love  of  that  concentrated  splendour, 
soaring  upwards  with  a  rush  of  wings,  higher  and  higher 
yet,  aw’ay  into  the  silence  ami  the  purity  of  unoccupieil  space ! 
There  must  he  something  of  human  passion  about  that 
eagle  ;  he  is  pmudly  conscious  of  the  iKildiiess  of  his  flight. 
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and  the  freedom  of  his  nature.  Who  shall  say  how  far 
it  may  be  given  him  to  reach  ?  Why  shouhl  he  not  travel 
on  and  on  and  on,  until  he  either  wander  from  the  earth 
altogether,  or,  dying  like  Icarus  on  his  too  adventurous 
journey,  come  tumbling  down  the  empyrean  like  a  meteor, 
and  fall  dead  into  some  far-olf  Glencoe,  or  nameless  glen  ? 
But  if  he  return  scatheless  from  his  sunward  bight,  is  he 
not  richly  entitled  to  a  kid,  a  lamb,  or  even  a  grown-up 
sheep,  with  which  to  regale  himself  in  his  mountainous 
solitude  ?  Let  us  not  gi’udge  the  bird  of  Jove — the  very 
monarch  of  the  air — a  dinner  upon  any  of  the  paltry 
four-footed  things  that  walk  the  earth. — If  we  next  open 
Part  Third,  lo !  the  vulture  a  shrewd  and  most  saga¬ 
cious-looking  rascal,  with  a  beak  like  an  old  Roman’s 
nose,  and  an  eye  like  Moffat’s,  the  murderer  of  Begbie. 
It  was  for  a  long  while  a  question  whether  the  sense  of 
smell  or  of  sight  was  more  useful  to  the  vulture  in  the 
discovery  of  his  prey ;  but  the  matter  is  now  nearly  settled 
by  the  experiments  of  Audubon,  detailed  in  his  excellent 
papers  on  the  habits  of  the  American  Vulturidce,  which 
go  far  to  prove,  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  latter  of  these 
senses  almost  exclusively.  Generally  speaking,  the  plu¬ 
mage  of  birds  of  prey  is  of  an  unusually  sombre  and  sober 
kind,  as  if  Nature  thought  it  unnecessary  to  throw  away 
gay  feathers  upon  animals  which  were  to  be  so  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  tear  and  wear  of  actual  service.  And  only 
look  at  the  vulture’s  talons  !  With  such  instruments  as 
these,  it  is  impossible  that  the  bird  can  resist  clutching 
up  every  thing  that  comes  within  his  reach,  and  then 
what  a  glorious  scene  of  tearing,  and  rugging,  and  lacera¬ 
ting,  and  rending,  will  incontinently  follow !  He  is  a 
greedy  Caligula  ;  we  do  not  love  or  respect  the  vulture. — 
The  hawk,  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  species,  should  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  plate  in  Part  Fifth — 
which  has  just  been  published— is  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  crested  spizcetus,  or 
the  falco  cristatellus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  shot,  off  the 
north  coast,  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  about  to  enter  the 
port  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  better  known,  however,  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  warmer  climates  of  Asia ;  and  from  the  fore¬ 
head,  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
parts,  being  pure  white,  we  should  hardly  imagine  it  in¬ 
digenous  in  this  country.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  dark  amber-brown,  and  from  the  occiput  spring  six 
or  eight  elongated  dark  brown  feathers,  which  form  a 
pendent  crest.  The  bird  altogether  is  of  a  beautiful  and 
dignified  aspect ;  there  is  a  patrician  air  about  him.  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  life,  not  upon  sparrows,  or 
‘‘  frogs,  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer,”  but  on  pigeons 
and  ring-doves.  Rich  blood  fiows  through  his  veins  ; — 
he  is  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him,— a  far  more  noble¬ 
looking  fellow,  we  venture  to  say,  than  the  sea-captain 
who  said -he  shot  him  off  Aberdeen. 

Though  there  is  a  still  greater  variety  of  aquatic  than 
of  predatorial  birds,  there  is  probably  a  still  stronger  ge¬ 
neral  resemblance  between  them,  both  in  their  habits 
and  appearance.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  two  most 
interesting  birds  of  this  description  which  have  yet 
been  given,  are  the  larus  roseus,  or  rosj/  gull,  in  Part  I., 
and  the  erodia  amphilensis,  or  pied  erodia,  in  Part  V. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  acquisition  gained  to  ornitho- 
logy  by  the  enterprising  expeditions  of  Captain  Parry. 
The  genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  gull  may  be  called  the  very  bird  of  the 
ocean.  In  all  weathers  and  seasons,  in  all  latitudes,  and 
on  every  voyage,  it  meets  the  sailor — now  careering  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  storm,  and  now  floating  in  dreamy 
idleness  upon  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  unruffied  deep, — 
now  clustering  and  shrieking  in  the  offing  round  some 
rude  rock,  and  now  sailing  before  the  breeze,  dipping  in 
the  snowy  wave  its  more  snowy  bosom,  and,  as  if  it  loved 
the  companionship  of  men,  sporting  for  leagues  in  the 
wake  of  the  gallant  vessel.  There  must  be  something 
leas  gregarious,  and  more  solitary,  in  the  habits  of  that 
particular  species  called  the  rosy  gull;  for  the  only  speci¬ 


men  which  was  either  procured  or  seen,  during  Parry’ 
second  voyage,  (when  it  was  first  discovered,)  is  now  in 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  has  been  engraved  for  this 
work.— As  to  the  erodia,  it  belongs  to  that  species  of 
aquatic  birds,  which  delight  rather  in  the  oozy  shores  of  seas 
and  lakes  than  in  the  wide  waters  themselves.  This  is  a 
very  numerous  class.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  long 
slender,  naked  legs,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  wade  more  easily ;  and  bills,  too,  of  portentous  strength 
and  longitude,  down  which,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in¬ 
numerable  crustaceous  animals,  especially  all  sorts  of  shell 
fish,  are  destined  to  pass.  The  plumage  of  these  marine 
birds,  in  good  keeping  with  the  element  to  which  they 
belong,  is  commonly  coloured  grey,  black,  blue,  and  white 
grey  being  the  predominant  tint. 

Of  the  singing  birds,  it  would  be  invidious  and  mali¬ 
cious  to  particularize  any  one  in  preference  to  his  compa¬ 
nions.  All  mankind  owe  them  much,  for  they  give  a 
beauty,  and  a  life,  and  a  cheerfulness,  to  every  rural  scene 
which  nothing  else  could  equal.  They  are  winged  voices, 
whose  whole  existence  is  music.  Trees  are  dearer  to  us, 
because  we  hear  their  songs  among  the  branches  ;  when 
the  stars  wane,  the  larks  succeed  them  in  the  skies,  and 
are  no  unworthy  successors  ;  from  the  gardens  and  the 
groves  the  innocent  melodies  of  the  feathered  throng  come 
like  the  prattle  of  children,  to  soften  and  to  soothe  the 
heart.  No  wonder  that  poets  have  sought  for  inspira¬ 
tion  in  their  notes ;  no  wonder  that  gentle  ladies  have 
held  them  captive  in  golden  cages,  and  rejoiced  to  feed 
them  w’ith  the  honey  dew  of  their  own  lips.  How  free 
are  they  from  the  dull  satiety  of  ordinary  life  !  How 
deeply  ignorant  of  all  the  weariness  and  the  fret  of  hu¬ 
man  society, 

‘‘  In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green  and  shadows  numberless. 

Singing  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease  !” 


Of  all  created  creatures,  were  we  to  change  our  own  con¬ 
dition,  we  should  wish  to  be  a  singing  bird ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  have  been  better  for  us,  had  we  been  a 
singing  bird  from  the  beginning. 

With  regard  to  the  miscellaneous  birds,  which  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  belong  to  any  of  the  three  classes  already  enumerated, 
volumes  might  be  written  to  illustrate  their  peculiarities. 
They  swarm  everywhere  ; — in  the  fields  of  England,  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  among  the  marshes  of  Hol¬ 
land,  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  forests  of  America. 
Some  are  remarkable  for  the  splendid  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  such  as  the  Malabar  chloropsis,  in  Part  I., 
with  its  forehead  of  brilliant  orange,  its  throat  ultra-ma¬ 
rine  blue,  tinged  with  violet  purple,  its  upper  parts  sap 
gi*een,  changing  in  intensity  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  its  shoulders  pale  glossy  blue ;  or 
the  azure  kingsfisher,  in  Part  IV.  ;  or  the  purple-crowned 
pigeon,  and  tabuan  parraheet,  both  magnificent  birds,  m 
Part  V.  Others  are  remarkable  for  their  minute  Jind 
exquisite  shape  and  hues,  justifying  the  poet’s  appellation 
of  “  winged  gems.”  Witness  the  different  kinds  ot  the 
Malurus,  called  by  Lewin  the  variegated  warbler,  and  by 
Phillip  the  superb  warbler ;  the  birds  of  Paradise,  and 
many  more.  Others,  again,  are  remarkable  for  being 
good-for-nothing,  greedy,  chattering  wretches.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  animal — the  garridus  coronatus,  or 
crowned  jay,  whom  one  may  see,  with  half  an  eye,  to  be 
the  most  conceited,  backbiting,  irritable,  old-maid  kind  o 
creature  in  the  whole  of  the  aerial  dominions.  Here  are 
two  other  fellows,  the  saffron-coloured  ara^ari,  and  the 
spotted-billed  ara^ari,  both  South  American  birds,  '' 
have  bills  almost  as  large  as  the  w  hole  of  the  rest  ot  their 
bodies  put  together  ;  these  are  the  aldermen  of  the  woo  s, 
— gluttons,  xvho  lay  waste  whole  colonies  of  innocent  in¬ 
sects,  and  devour  more  food  in  an  hour,  than  they  won 
entitle  themselves  to,  by  their  talents  or  virtues,  in  ^ 
Then  here  are  two  collared  shrikes  from  Ati'ioa,  rang 
in  the  very  act, — with  the  red  hand,  as  we  say  in 
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land.  No  wonder  the  shrike  is  proverbial  among  the 
Hottentots  for  cruelty ;  did  you  ever  see  a  dark,  black 
villain,  with  a  hooked  beak,  hand  down  more  coolly  to 
one  of  his  younger  associates  a  murdered  and  bleeding 
butterfly  ?  and  the  young  thief,  with  an  expression  of  sa¬ 
vage  joy,  gapes  wide  to  receive  the  prey ;  these  are  the 
very  Burks  and  Hares  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  we  should 
like  much  to  see  a  goshawk  pounce  upon  them,  like  a 
master,  of  police,  and  put  an  end  to  their  infamous  re¬ 
velries. 

Having  thus  feebly  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  interesting 
Iraits  in  the  character  and  history  of  birds,  we  conclude, 
as  we  began,  by  warmly  recommending  these  “  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Ornithology,”  not  to  the  man  of  abstract  science 
alone,  but  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  natural  history, 
and  are  willing  to  strengthen  and  improve  their  mind, 
by  paying  some  attention  to  one  of  its  most  delightful 
branches. 


The  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  Vol.  I. 
Being  the  Family  Library,  No.  IV.  London.  John 
Murray.  1829. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume,  on  a  subject  which  must 
interest  every  man  of  classical  attainments,  who  aspires 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  taste,  and  the  extension  of  a 
highly  useful  species  of  knowledge.  There  runs  through 
it  a  fine  fresh  vein  of  bold  and  manly  thought ;  and  whilst 
it  is  evident  that  the  author,  avoiding  all  the  disgusting 
cant  of  criticism  and  vulgar  amateursbip,  thinks  decidedly 
for  himself,  it  is  at  the  same  time  no  less  evident,  that 
his  acquirements  are  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  exercise,  in 
the  freest  manner,  his  independent  judgment,  and  to 
make  its  decisions  valuable.  “  Will  no  one  write  a  book 
on  what  he  understands  ?”  was  asked  by  Mr  Jeffrey 
some  time  ago,  in  alluding  to  an  earlier  work  of  Allan 
Cunningham's ;  and  this  was  but  the  prologue  to  a  mer¬ 
ciless  rebuking,  which  might  have  been  w^ell  spared  by 
the  critic,  considering  the  kindness  he  showed  to  others, 
whose  merits  were  certainly  not  greater.  No  complaint, 
however,  of  the  kind  formerly  made,  can  be  brought 
against  the  book  before  us.  Allan  Cunningham’s  habits, 
of  late  years,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  doing  justice  to  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  held  for  some  time  a 
high  and  lucrative  situation  in  the  extensive  establishment 
of  Chantrey  the  sculptor  ;  and  as  literature  and  the  arts 
are  kindred  studies,  he  has  found  it  both  for  his  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  divide  his  time  between  them.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  it  is  true,  to  fetter  down  by  any  esta¬ 
blished  rules,  however  excellent,  the  exuberant  genius 
of  Cunningham  ;  but  a  delicate  susceptibility  to  all  that 
18  lovely  and  sublime  in  nature,  which  is  only  another 
phrase  for  genius,  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  beauties 
of  art  can  be  duly  appreciated,  and  will  not  be  discussed 
with  the  flippancy  of  conceit,  or  the  obstinacy  of  igno¬ 
rance. 

The  present  work  upon  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  extend  to  three  vo¬ 
lumes.  Only  the  first  has  yet  appeared,  which  contains 
ftn  historical  account  of  the  early  English  Painters,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Lives  of  William  Hogarth,  Richard  Wil- 
^u.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Thomas  Gainsborough. 
The  historical  introduction  is  written  with  great  ability, 
and  is  very  interesting.  The  author  has  had  many  dif- 
culties  to  contend  with  ;  for,  as  he  justly  remarks,  the 
istory  ot  art,  and  of  British  art  in  particular,  and  the 
*ves,  characters,  and  works  of  its  earlier  professors,  “  are 
pattered  through  many  volumes,  and  are  to  be  sought  for 
in  remote  collections,  private  cabinets,  and  public  gal¬ 
leries.”  Almost  the  only  authorities  to  which  he  could 
appeal  are  Vertue  and  Walpole, — the  one  too  indiscrimi- 
^ting,  and  the  other  too  easily  prejudiced.  Justly,  there- 
<>re,  does  Mr  Cunningham  determine,  on  all  occasions, 
express  his  own  sentiments  concerning  works  of  Bri¬ 


tish  art,  wherever  he  has  the  power  of  personal  examina¬ 
tion.  “  Though  the  lives  of  men,  devoted  to  silent  study 
and  secluded  labour,”  he  subsequently  observes,  “  contain 
few  of  those  incidents  which  embellish  the  biographies  of 
more  stirring  spirits,  yet  they  are  sciircely  less  alluring 
and  instructive.  Their  works  are  at  once  their  actions 
and  their  history,  and  a  record  of  the  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  times  in  which  they  flourished.  We  love  to  know 
under  what  circumstances  a  great  >vork  of  art  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  completed  :  it  is  pleasing  to  follow  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  their  fortunes  whose  genius  has  charmed  us — to 
sympathize  in  their  anxieties,  and  to  witness  their  tri¬ 
umph.” 

Painting,  unlike  her  sister.  Poetry,  made  very  slow 
progress  in  England  for  many  centuries.  Henry  th(5 
Third  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  our  kings 
who  patronised  the  arts  to  any  considerable  extent.  But 
the  low  estimation  in  which  painting  was  then  held  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  person  of  an  artist 
were  commonly  combined  the  ditferent  trades  of  a  carver 
of  wood,  a  maker  of  figures,  a  house  and  heraldry  paint¬ 
er,  a  carpenter,  an  upholsterer,  a  mason,  a  saddler,  a  jew¬ 
eller,  and  sometimes,  over  and  above  all,  a — tailor  !  From 
this  state  of  degradation,  the  arts  were  far  from  rising 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  F^dwards,  who  were  tcu* 
fond  of  military  trappings  to  care  much  for  anglit  else. 
Greater  progress  was  made  during  the  long  reign  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third.  The  illustration  and  illumination  of 
missals,  and  of  books  of  chiv.alry  and  romance,  though  a 
far  humbler  pursuit  than  legitimate  painting,  contributed 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  latter  ;  and  the  art  of  making 
tapestry,  which  was  now  much  attemled  to,  exercised  i)ro- 
bably  a  still  greater  influence  towards  the  same  end.  Our 
author’s  observations  upon  this  subject  are  so  interesting, 
that  we  shall  extract  them  : 

TAPESTRY. 

The  art  of  tapestrj',  as  well  as  the  art  of  illuminating 
books,  aided  in  diffusing  a  love  of  painting  over  the  island. 
It  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  earliest 
account  of  its  ap])earaiice  in  England  is  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  hut  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  Avell  known  and  in  general  esteem  much  earlier.  Tlie 
traditional  account,  that  we  were  instructed  in  it  by  the 
Saracens,  lias  jirobably  some  foundation.  The  ladies  en¬ 
couraged  this  manufacture,  by  working  at  it  with  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  rich  aided  by  purchasing  it  in  vast  ipianti- 
ties  whenever  regular  practitioners  appeared  in  the  market. 
It  found  its  way  into  church  and  palace,  chamber  and  hall. 
It  served  at  once  to  cover  and  adorn  cold  and  comfortless 
walls.  It  added  warmth,  and  when  snow  was  on  the  hill, 
and  ice  in  the  stream,  gave  an  air  of  social  snugness  whicU 
has  deserted  some  of  our  modern  mansions. 

“  At  first,  the  figures  and  groups  which  rendered  this  ma¬ 
nufacture  popular,  were  copies  of  favourite  jmintings ;  but,  as 
taste  improved  and  skill  increased,  they  showeil  more  of  ori¬ 
ginality  in  their  conceptions,  if  not  more  of  nature  in  their 
forms.  They  exhibited,  in  common  with  all  other  works 
of  art,  the  mixed  taste  of  the  times-— ji  grotesque  union  of 
classical  and  Hebrew  history— of  martial  life  and  pastond 
repose— of  Greek  gods  and  Romish  saints.  Absurd  as  such 
combinations  certainly  were,  and  destitute  of  those  lM»autiea 
of  form  and  delicate  gradations  and  harmony  of  colour 
which  distinguish  paintings  worthily  so  called,  still,  when 
the  hall  was  lighted  u]>,  and  living  faces  tlironged  the  Hcnu*, 
the  silent  inhabitants  of  the  walls  would  seem,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  ancestcu’s,  something  very  splendid.  As  painting  ros<^  in 
fame,  tapestry  sunk  in  estimation.  The  introduction  of  a 
lighter  and  less  massive  mode  of  architecture  abri<lged  the 
space  for  its  accommodation  ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  stilF  and 
fanciful  creations  of  the  hMim  vanislnsl  from  our  walls.  The 
art  is  now  neglected.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  because  I  ciiii- 
not  think  ineiudy  of  an  art  which  engaged  the  heads  and 
hands  of  the  ladit«  of  England,  and  gave,  to  the  tapestried 
hall  of  elder  days,  fame  little  inferior  to  what  now  waits  on 
a  gjdlery  of  paintings.” — X*p.  13-1. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  England  had  now 
made  in  many  ways,  it  is  still  most  remarkable  that,  so 
bite  as  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fnghth,  painters  were 
numbered  with  the  common  meniuls  of  the  court ;  “  they 
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had  their  livery  suit,  their  yearly  dole,  and  their  weekly 
waives.”  The  Reformation,  for  some  time  at  least,  did 
no  good  to  the  arts,  especially  to  historical  painting. 
Portraiture  was  allowed  to  survive  the  general  wreck; 
and  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  received  with  honour  at  the 
court  of  Henry  in  the  year  1526,  was  the  first  artist  of 
eminence  who  visited  Phigland.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  London  in  155L  Elizabeth  did  little  for  the  arts,  and 
James  not  much  more.  He  gave  a  pension,  however,  to 
the  Dutch  painter  Mytens,  “  whose  reputation  was  such, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  suffered  but  a  slight 
eclipse  on  the  appearance  of  Vandyke.”  Charles  the  First 
did  more  for  art  and  literature  in  this  country,  than  all 
his  predecessors  put  together.  Inigo  Jones  was  his  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Vandyke  was  his  painter.  In  the  great  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Whitehall,  he  had  a  collection  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  pictures,  comprising  many  of  the  chef-d'wuvres 
of  Corregio,  Julio  Romano,  Parmegiano,  Raphael,  Ru¬ 
bens,  Rembrandt,  Tintoret,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
George  Jamesone,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  made  his  appearance. 
He  commenced  his  pr(»fessional  career  at  Edinl)urgh  in 
the  year  1628,  after  having  studied  under  Rubens. 
“  When  Charles  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  he  sat  for  his 
portrait  to  Jamesone,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond 
ring  from  his  own  finger.”  The  troubles  which  soon 
afterwards  ensued,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans, 
checked  for  a  long  wliile  the  progress  of  art.  “  The  arts,” 
says  Walpole,  “  Avere  in  a  manner  expelled  Avith  the 

roval  famih^  from  Britain.  The  arts  that  civilize  so- 

*  » 

ciety  are  not  calculated  for  men  Avho  ri^e  on  the  ruins  of 
established  order.”  The  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Se- 
<*ond  changed  the  order  of  things,  as  if  by  sudden  en¬ 
chantment  ;  but  the  natural  grace  of  innocence  and  sim¬ 
plicity  <d‘  youth  no  longer  attended  the  arts.  The  talents 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Avhich  Avere  unquestionably  great, 
Avere  dedicated,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  task  of  record¬ 
ing  the  features  of  lordly  rakes  and  courtly  Avantons. 
His  successor.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  had  a  still  higher  re¬ 
putation,  and  a  more  extended  range.  All  the  soA^e- 
reigiis  of  his  time,  all  the  noblemen  of  the  court,  all  the 
men  of  genius  in  the  kingdom,  and  almost  all  the  ladies 
<»f  rank  or  of  beauty  in  England,  sat  for  their  portraits.” 
The  folloAving  anecdotes  of  this  painter  are  characteristic 
and  amusing : — 

ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. 

“  The  vanity  of  Kneller  Avas  redeemed  by  liis  na’iVete, 
and  rendered  pleasant  by  his  Avit.  ‘  Dost  thou  think,  man,* 
said  he  to  his  tailor,  Avho  proposed  his  son  fora  pupil,  ‘  dost 
thou  think,  man,  I  can  make  thy  son  a  painter?  No! 
God  Almighty  only  makes  ])ainters.*  His  Avit,  howev'er, 
was  that  of  one  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  Avicked  court.  He  once  OA’erheard  a  Ioav  felloAV 
cursing  himself — ‘  God  damn  you  !  indeed  !’  exchiimed  the 
artist,  in  Avonder.  ‘  God  may  damn  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  perhaps  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  but  do  you 
think  he  Avill  take  the  trouble  of  damning  such  a  scoundrel 
as  you  ?’  The  servants  of  his  neighbour.  Dr  Ratcliffe, 
abused  the  liberty  of  a  ])riA'ate  entrance  to  the  painter’s  gar- 
<len,  and  plucked  his  HoAv^ers.  Kneller  sent  Avord  that  he 
must  shut  the  door  up.  ‘  Tell  him,’  the  Doctor  peevishly 
replied,  ‘  that  he  may  do  any  thing  AV'itb  it  but  paint  it.’ — 

*  NeA^er  miini  Avhat  he  says,’  retorte«l  Sir  Godfrey,  ‘  I  can 
take  any  thing  from  him — l)ut  physic.’ 

“  Kneller  AA’’as  one  day  coiiA'crsing  about  his  art,  AA’henhe 
gaA^e  the  folio Aving  neat  reason  for  preferring  portraiture : 

*  Painters  of  history,’  said  he,  ‘  make  the  dead  Tia'c,  and  do 
not  begin  to  Ha'c  themselves  till  they  are  dead.  I  paint  the 
living,  and  they  make  me  Ha’c.’  In  a  conver'^ation  concern-, 
ing  the  legitimacy  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  the  Se¬ 
cond,  some  doubts  having  been  expressed  by  an  Oxf<»rd  doc- 
t(»r,  he  exclaimed,  Avith  much  AA'armth,  ‘  His  father  and 
mother  haA^e  sat  to  me  about  thirty-six  times  apiece,  and  I 
kiioAv  CA’ery  line  and  bit  of  their  fiice-s.  Mein  Gott !  I  could 
paint  King  James  now  by  memory  !  I  s«iy  the  child  is  so 
like  both,  that  there  is  not  a  fejiture  in  his  face  but  Avbat  be¬ 
longs  either  to  father  or  to  imHlier ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  !  Nay,  the  nails  (»f  his  fingers  are  his 


mother’s,  the  queen  that  was.  Doctor,  you  may  be  out  in 
your  letters,  but  I  cannot  be  out  in  my  lines.’  ” — Pp.  4^.9^ 

Kneller  brings  us  doAvn  to  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  Avhen  native  painters  of  genius  and  reputation 
make  their  appearance.  Up  to  this  period.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  indebted  principally  to  the  four  foreign  artists, 
— Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kneller;  for  though  the 
Olivers,  Jamesone,  and  Cooper,  Avere  native  artists,  they 
Avere  un([uestionably  of  an  inferior  grade.  Hogarth  was 
born  in  London  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1697,  and 
Avith  him  the  Biogi*aphical  Memoirs  of  the  British  Paint¬ 
ers  commence.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  any 
analysis  of  these  Memoirs,  all  of  AA^hich  are  Avritten  Avith 
elegance,  spirit,  and  impartiality.  Hogarth  seems  to  he 
an  especial  favourite  Avith  Mr  Cunningham,  Avho  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  do  him  all  justice,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  that  he  conveys  almost  too  faA'our- 
able  an  impression  of  the  painter’s  moral  character;  but 
this  is  an  error  on  the  right  side.  All  the  remarks  on 
Hogarth’s  celebrated  Avorks  are  pertinent  and  good  ;  the 
folio Aving  account  of  one  of  them  may  sei’A'e  as  a  brief 
specimen  : — 

Hogarth’s  enraged  musician. 

‘  This  design,’  says  Ireland,  ‘  originated  in  a  story 
Avhich  Avas  told  to  Hogarth  by  Mr  John  Festin,  Avho  is  the 
hero  of  the  j)rint.  He  Avas  eminent  for  his  skill  in  playing 
upon  the  hautboy  and  German  fiute,  and  much  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  music.’  To  e«‘ich  of  his  scholars  he  dedicaUnl 
one  hour  each  day.  ‘  At  nine  o’clock,  one  morning,’  sjiid 
he,  ‘  I  AA^aited  upon  my  IajhI  Sjiencer,  but  his  Lordship 

being  out  of  toAAui,  from  him  I  AA^ent  to  IVIr  V - n,  now 

Lord  V - n  ;  it  Avas  so  early  that  he  Avas  not  arisen.  I 

AV’ent  into  his  chamber,  and,  opening  a  AvindoAA^  sat  doAAUi 
on  the  AvindoAA^-seat.  Before  the  rails  AA\as  a  felloAv  playing 
upon  the  hautboy.  A  man  Avith  a  barroAAd’ul  of  onions  of¬ 
fered  the  pij»er  an  onion  if  he  Avould  ]day  him  a  tune;  that 
ended,  he  olfered  a  second  for  a  second  tune  ;  the  same  for 
a  third,  and  AA^as  going  on  ;  but  this  Avas  too  much — I  could 
not  bear  it;  it  angered  my  A’ery  soul.  Zounds!’  said  I, 

‘  stop  here  !  This  felloAV  is  ridiculing  my  profe.ssion — he  is 
playing  on  the  hautboy  for  onions!’ 

“  In  the  spirit  of  this  story  the  artist  has  gone  to  AAwk. 
Of  A’ocal  performers,  AA^e  haA^e  the  dustman,  shouting  ‘  Dust, 
ho !  dust,  ho!’  the  AA'andering  fishmonger,  calling  ‘  Flound¬ 
ers!’  a  mik-maid,  crying  ‘Milk  aboA'e !  milk  below!’ a 
female  ballad-singer,  chanting  the  doleful  story  of  the 
‘  Lady’s  Fall’ — her  child  and  a  neighbouring  parrot  scream¬ 
ing  the  chorus;  a  little  French  drummer  beats  ‘  rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dnb,’  Avithout  remorse,  singing  all  the  time  ;  two  cats 
squall  and  puff  in  the  gutter  tiles  ;  a  dog  is  hoAvling  in  dis¬ 
may,  AAdiile,  like  a  young  demon,  OA’erlooking  and  inspiring 
all,  a  svv'eep-boy,  Avdth  nothing  unblack  about  him,  save  his 
teeth  and  the  Avliites  of  his  eyes,  proclaims  that  his  Avmrk  is 
done — from  the  top  of  a  chimney-pot.  Of  instrumental  a(> 
companiments,  there  is  good  store.  A  ])ostman  Avith  his 
horn,  a  stroller  AA’ith  his  hautboy,  a  dustman  AAuth  his  hell, 
a  pavior  Avitb  his  rammer,  a  culler  grinding  a  butchers 
cleaver,  and  ‘  John  Long,  peAvterer,’  over  a  door,  adds  the 
clink  of  twenty^  hammers,  striking  on  metal,  to  the  medley 
of  out-of-door  sound.s.”— Fp.  111-13. 


The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Richard  Wilson  are  A’ery 
scanty,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  shortest  in  the  A'oliiine; 
l)ut  as  this  country  has  pioduced  fcAV  landscape-paintei*s 
[d*  greater  eminence,  any  particulars  concerning  him  nmd 
be  interesting. — Sir  Joshua  Reymdds  occujdes  a  much 
more  prominent  place.  The  friend  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Garrick,  and  Goldsmith,  his  name  is  connected  Avith  the 
literature  as  Avell  as  the  arts  of  his  country.  Hr 
born  at  Plympton,  in  DeAmnshire,  in  172.3,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  name  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  as 
Joseph,  not  Joshua.  A  portrait-iminter,  of  the  nam^  rt 
Hudson,  Avas  his  first  master;  but  in  the  year  1 
when  he  AA'as  in  his  tvA'enty-sixth  year,  he  visited  Roiue, 
Hid  the  splendid  AVorks  in  the  Sistine  Cha])el  ot  the  ^a- 
ticaii  Avere  his  second  masters.  Raphael  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  AV'ere  the  painters  Avhose  productions  he  principai  J 
idmired.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  C’unningham,  ‘  ^ 
jeA'ere  dignity  of  Angelo  or  Riiphael  he  had  no  chance  0 
ittaining,  fur  he  Avaiited  loftiness  of  imagination,  Avdtheid 
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which  no  grand  work  can  ever  be  achieved ;  but  he  had 
a  deep  sense  of  character,  gi-eat  skill  in  light  and  shade,  a 
graceful  softness  and  an  alluring  sweetness,  such  as  none 
have  surpassed.  From  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra.  Bartolomeo,  Titian,  and  Velasquez,  he  acquired 
knowledge,  which  placed  fortune  and  fame  within  his 
reach.”  He  remained  in  Italy  for  three  years.  His  bril¬ 
liant  and  lucrative  career,  when  he  returned,  is  ably  de¬ 
scribed,  and  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  notices  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  are  introduced,  w  hich  enhance  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  Memoir.  We  can  find  room  for  only 
one  extract,  and  it  is  of  somewhat  a  melancholy  cast : 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Sir  Joshua  had  now  reached  his  66th  year  ;  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  happy  freedom  of  his  productions  were  undiminish¬ 
ed*  and  the  celerity  of  his  execution,  and  the  glowing  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  colouring,  were  rather  on  the  increase  than  the 
w*ane.  His  life  had  been  uniformly  virtuous  and  temper¬ 
ate*  and  his  looks,  notwithstanding  the  paralytic  stroke  he 
had  lately  received,  promised  health  and  long  life.  He  was 
happy  in  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  in  the  society  of  nume¬ 
rous  and  eminent  friends;  and  he  saw  himself  in  his  old 
age  without  a  rival.  His  great  prudence  and  fortunate  con¬ 
trol  of  temper  had  prevented  him  from  giving  serious  of¬ 
fence  to  any  individual ;  and  the  money  he  had  amassed, 
and  the  style  in  which  he  lived,  unencumbered  wdth  a  fa¬ 
mily,  created  a  respect  for  him  amongst  those  who  were  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  his  merits.  15ut  the  hour  of  sor¬ 
row  was  at  hand.  One  day,  in  the  month  of  July  1789, 
while  finishing  the  portrait  (d*  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford, 
he  felt  a  sudden  decay  of  sight  in  his  left  eye.  He  laid 
down  the  pencil ;  sat  a  little  wdiile  in  mute  consideration, 
and  never  lifted  it  more. 

“  His  siglit  grtadually  darkened,  and  within  ten  w^eeks  of 
the  first  attack,  his  left  eye  was  w*holly  blind.  He  iippear- 
ed  cheerful,  and  endeavoured  to  ])ersuade  himself  that  he 
was  resigned  and  happy.  But  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  the  titled  and  the  beautiful,  and  from  this  he 
w*€as  now  cut  off ;  he  knew  the  wa^rld  well,  and  perceived 
that,  as  the  pencil,  which  brought  the  children  of  vanity 
about  him  as  w*ith  a  charm,  could  no  longer  be  used,  the 
giddy  tide  of  apj>robation  would  soon  roll  another  w*ay. 
His  mental  sufferings  avere  visible  to  some  of  his  friends, 
though  he  sought  to  conceal  them  with  all  his  might.  One 
read  to  him  to  charm  away  the  time, — another  conversed 
avith  him, — and  the  social  circle  among  avhom  he  had  so 
long  presided,  still  assembled  round  the  av*ell-spreiid  table. 
Ozias  Humphreys  came  ev*ery  morning  and  read  a  news¬ 
paper  to  him ;  his  niece,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Tho- 
inond,  arriaecl  from  the  country,  and  endeaaamred  to  soothe 
and  amuse  him  ;  and  he  tried  todia’ert  himself  by  changing 
the  position  of  his  pictures,  and  by  exhibiting  them  all  in 
succession  in  his  drawing-room,  so  that  he  iit  once  pleased 
his  friends  and  gratified  himself. 

^  “  But  a  man  cannot  always  live  in  society,  nor  can  so¬ 
ciety  cahyays  s[mre  time  to  amuse  him.  Tliere  are  many 
hours  of  existence  which  he  must  gladden,  as  he  can,  for 
himselt.  Cow*pertook  to  the  taming  of  hares;  ainl  Sir  Joshua 
made  a  companion  of  a  little  bird,  w'hich  was  so  tame  and 
doi'ile  as  to  perch  on  his  hand,  and  with  this  innocent  fa¬ 
vourite  he  was  often  found  by  his  friends,  pacing  around 
his  room,  and  speaking  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  sense 
and  information  A  summer  morning  and  an  <qM*n  window 
Were  temptations  which  it  could  not  resist ;  it  Hew  away; 
and  Ileynolds  roamed  lor  hours  about  the  square  where  he 
resided,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  it.  *  «  * 

^  “  A  concealed  and  fatal  malady  was  invading  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  and  sapping  his  spirits.  This  was  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  ol  the  liver,  which  expanded  to  twice  its  natural  di¬ 
mensions,  defied  human  skill,  and  deprived  him  of  all  cheer- 
inlness.  His  friends  were  ever  wdth  him,  and  sought  to 
jwwithe  him  Avith  hopes  of  recovery  and  w*ith  visions  of  long 
de;  but  he  felt,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  old  bard, 

‘  That  dejitli  was  w  ith  him  dealing,’ 

refused  to  be  comforted,  and  prejiared  for  dissolution. 

1  have  been  fortunate,’  he  said,  ‘  in  long  good  health  ami 
and  I  ought  not  to  complain.  I  know  that 
I  things  on  earth  must  have  an  end,  and  now  I  am  come  t<»  | 
inine  Sir  Joshua  exjdred  w  ithout  any  visible  symjitoms  } 

pain,  on  the  2Si\  of  J'ebruary,  1792,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age.  Pp.  ‘i02-8.  ^ 

lo  these  biographical  particulars  w'e  shall  subjoin  the  ! 


fidlow’irig  able  piece  of  criticism  on  Sir  Joshua’s  style  of 
portrait-painting  : — 

“  The  portraits  of  Reynolds  are  equally  numerous  and 
excellent,  and  all  who  have  written  of  their  merits  have 
swelled  their  eulogiums  by  comparing  them  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Rembmndt,  and  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  Vamlyke.  Certainly,  in  character  and  ex- 
prevssion,  and  in  manly  ease,  he  has  never  been  surjiassed. 
He  is  ahvays  eiiiial,  always  natural — ^graceful — unaffected. 
His  boldness  of  posture,  and  his  singular  freedom  of  colour¬ 
ing,  are  so  supported  by  all  the  grace  of  art — by  all  the  sor¬ 
cery  of  skill,  that  they  appear  natural  and  noble.  Over 
the  meanest  head  he  sheds  the  halo  of  dignity ;  his  men  are 
all  nobleness,  his  wmmen  all  loveliness,  and  his  children  all 
simplicity  :  yet  they  are  all  like  the  living  originals.  He 
had  the  singular  art  of  summoning  the  mind  into  the  face, 
and  making  sentiment  mingle  in  the  portrait.  He  could 
completely  dismiss  all  his  preconceived  notions  of  academic 
beauty  from  his  mind,  be  dead  to  the  past,  and  living  only 
to  the  present,  and  enter  into  the  character  of  the  reigning 
beauty  of  the  hour  wdth  a  truth  and  a  happiness  next  to 
magical.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  w*as  a  mighty  fiat- 
terer.  Had  Colonel  Chju*teris  sat  to  Reynolds,  he  would, 
I  doubt  not,  have  given  an  aspect  worthy  of  a  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

“  That  the  admirers  of  portrait-painting  are  nijiiiy,  the 
annual  exhibitions  show  us;  .and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
soia'al  and  domestic  affections  of  the  country  in  these  in- 
numenahle  jwoductions.  In  the  minds  of  some  they  r.ank 
with  historical  compositions;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  portraits  that  give  the  form  and  the  soul  of  the  ]M)ets, 
and  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  of  all  wh(»se  actions  or 
wdiose  thoughts  lend  lustre  to  the  land,  are  to  be  received 
as  illustrations  of  history.  But  wdth  the  mob  of  portraits 
fame  and  history  have  nothing  to  do.  The  painter  who 
w  ishes  for  lasting  fame,  must  not  l.avish  his  fine  colours  and 
his  choice  postures  on  the  rich  and  titled  alone;  he  must 
seek  to  associate  his  labours  with  the  genius  of  the  country. 
The  face  of  an  undistinguished  person,  however  ex(|uisitely 
painted,  is  disregarded  in  the  eyes  of  ])osterity.  The  most 
skilful  posture,  .and  the  richest  colouring,  cannot  create  the 
rejmtation  which  acconn)anies  genius,  and  W'e  turn  coldly 
aw*ay  from  the  head  wdiich  w*e  hap]H‘n  not  to  know  or  to 
have  heard  of.  The  portrait  of  Johnson  has  risen  to  tin* 
value  of  live  hundred  guineas  ;  w  hile  tin;  heads  of  many  of 
Sir  .Joshua’s  grandest  lonls  remain  at  their  original  lil’ty. 

“  The  iiiHuence  of  Reynohls  on  the  t.aste  and  elegance  of 
the  island  w\as  great,  and  wall  be  lasting.  The  grace  and 
ease  of  his  compositions  w*ere  a  lesson  for  the  living  to  study, 
wdiile  the  simplicity  ol’  his  dresses  astonished  the  gi<ldy  and 
the  gay  amidst  the  hideousness  of  fashion.  He  sought  to 
restore  nature  in  the  looks  ol’  his  sitters,  and  he  w  aged  a 
thirty  years’  w  ar  jjgainst  the  fiqquu’ies  of  dress.  His  works 
diffused  a  love  of  elegance,  and  united  w’itli  poelry  in  soften¬ 
ing  the  asperities  of  nature,  in  extending  our  view's,  and  in 
connecting  us  with  the  spirits  of  the  time.  His  cold  state¬ 
liness  of  character,  and  his  honourable  pride  of  art,  gave, 
dignity  to  his  profession  ;  the  rich  ami  the  tar-descended 
were  ple.ased  to  be  painted  by  a  gentleman  as  w'ell  as  a 
genius.” —  .‘314-16. 


The  I/ife  of  Gainsborough,  who,  with  Wilson,  laid 
the  foundati(m  of  our  school  of  landsca|H*,  concludes  the 
volume.  The  penury  of  contemporary  biography  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  many  personal  details  in  his  case, 
any  more  than  in  that  of  Wilson.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
great  affection  with  Ri(!hard  Brinsley  SInu’itlan  ;  and 
died  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  17H.‘3.  His 
style  is  well  characteri>ed  by  his  bl(»grapher  in  th(*se  tew 
w'ords  : — “  His  paintings  have  a  mitional  look.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  no  school  ;  he  is  not  rellected  Irom  the  gljLss  ot 
men,  but  from  that  of  nature.  He  has  not  steeped  his 
landscajies  in  the  atmosphere  of  Italy,  liki;  Wilson,  nor 
borrowed  the  p(»stures  of  his  portraits  from  the  old  mas- 
ters,  like  Uevnolds.  So  aeademv  sclnxded  down  into 
uniformity  and  imitation  the  tridy  JOnglish  and  intrejnd 
spirit  of  Ciaiiishorough.”  Again, — “  hei*e  is  a  charm 
about  the  children  running  wild  in  the  landscapes  of 
(iainshorongh,  which  is  more  deeply  felt  by  (‘onqiaring 
tinmi  with  those*  of  U»*ynolds.  'I’ln;  children  of  Sir 
.Joshua  are  indec*d  beautiful  (‘rc'ations,  fn‘e,  arth'ss,  ,*ind 
hcvely  ;  hut  they  sec*in  all  to  have  been  nursed  in  velvet 
laps,  and  fed  w  ith  golden  spoons.  There  is  a  rustic  grace, 
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an  untamed  wildness,  about  the  children  of  the  latter, 
which  speak  of  the  country  and  of  neglected  toilets.  They 
are  the  offspring  of  nature,  running  free  among  woods  as 
wild  as  themselves.  They  are  not  afraid  of  disordering 
their  satins,  and  wetting  their  kid  shoes  :  They  roll  on 
the  green  sward,  burrow  like  rabbits,  and  dabble  in  the 
running  streams  daily.” 

Before  closing  this  volume,  which  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  which  has  made 
us  anxious  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  two  which 
are  to  follow,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  the  em¬ 
bellishments.  These  are  ten  in  number, — two  on  steel, 
and  eight  on  wood.  This  indicates  a  degree  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  highly  praiseworthy ;  and 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  of  William  Ho¬ 
garth,  both  on  steel,  are  themselves  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume.  We  beg,  however,  most  particularly  to  state, 
that  we  would  rather  have  had  one  other  engraving  on 
steel  or  copper,  than  the  whole  eight  which  have  been 
given  on  wood.  We  do  not  know  to  what  perfection  en¬ 
graving  on  wood  may  yet  be  brought,  (it  has  got  into 
considerable  favour  already  ;)  but  we  are  clear  that  it  in 
no  one  instance  does  justice  to  the  original.  There  is  a 
soft  indistinctness  about  it  which  we  cannot  abide,  and 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  which  any  one  will  perceive  by 
looking  at  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  in  the 
volume  before  us.  The  best  woodcut  is  from  one  of 
Hogarth’s  works  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  considering  the 
subject,  which  is  “  The  Harlot’s  Progress,  scene  second,” 
it  was  bad  taste  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  book  at  all.  We 
do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  Family  Library, 
Wilson’s  “  Morning,” — Reynolds’s  “  Shepherd  Boy,” — 
and  Gainsborough’s  “  Cottage  Girl,”  are  in  better  taste, 
hut  the  execution  is  inferior.  Let  us  not  part  in  the 
least  ill-humoiu*,  however,  for  the  Family  Library  is  very 
ably  conducted,  and  all  the  works  which  have  appeared 
in  it  have  been  worthy  of  commendation,  though  to  our 
taste  the  present  is  the  best. 

A  Concise  System  of  Mechanics,  in  Theory  and  Practice ; 

with  Oriyinal  and  Practical  Remarks,  Rules,  Experi¬ 
ments,  Tables,  and  Calculations,  for  the  use  of  Practi¬ 
cal  Men,  By  James  Hay,  Land  Surveyor.  Edinbui’gh. 

Oliver  &  Boyd.  1829. 

We  have  fre4|uently  been  led  to  observe,  with  regret, 
that  in  almost  all  the  ordinary  books  intended  for  the  use 
of  practical  mechanics,  the  rules  are  merely  given,  with¬ 
out  any  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  grounded,  or  the  methods  by  which  they  are  deduced 
from  these  i)rinciples.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is,  no 
doubt,  the  very  imperfect  education  of  the  lower  classes. 
Adam  Smith  has  very  justly  observed,  that  “  if,  instead 
of  a  little  smattering  of  Latin  which  the  children  of  the 
common  people  are  sometimes  taught  at  school,  and  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  of  any  use  to  them,  they  were  instructed 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  the 
literary  education  of  this  rank  of  people  would  perhaps 
be  as  complete  as  it  can  be.  There  is  scarce  a  common 
trade  which  does  not  afford  some  opportunity  of  applying 
to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  not,  therefore,  gradually  exercise  and  improve  the 
common  people  in  those  principles, — the  necessary  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  most  sublime,  as  well  as  to  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  sciences.”  If  our  mechanics  were  educated  to  use  the 
powers  of  their  minds  freely — to  investigate,  by  their  own 
industry,  all  the  principles  they  want — to  consider  no¬ 
thing  as  a  useful  acquisition  but  in  conse<iueiice  of  such 
investigation — we  are  convinced  that  this  knowledge 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them,  not  merely  in  a 
mechanical,  but  in  a  moral,  point  of  view. 

The  great  excellence  of  Mr  Hay’s  work  consists  in  his 
having  combined  theory  with  practice,  by  selecting  from 
more  voluminous  and  exjMuisive  works  the  most  useful 
practical  rules;  in  having  given  simple  but  rigorous  de¬ 
montitrations  of  these  rules,  and  accompanied  them  with 


numerous  and  appropriate  examples.  He  has,  moreover 
followed  these  up  by  copious  original  and  apposite  “  re¬ 
marks,”  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting,  as 
well  as  useful,  to  the  practical  mechanic.  We  have  long 
considered  such  a  work  as  the  present  a  great  desideratum, 
and  are  therefore  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr  Hay  has  sup¬ 
plied  it.  He  is  evidently  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  has  certainly  rendered  it  as  simple  as  the  nature  of 
a  strictly  scientific  work  would  admit ;  most  of  the  “  de¬ 
monstrations  requiring  only  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
proportion,  and  none  more  than  a  slight  acquirement  in 
geometry  or  simple  equations.” 

The  Doom  of  Derenzie.  A  Poem,  By  the  late  Thomas 
Furlong.  London.  Joseph  Robins.  1829. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  a  candid  opinion  of  this 
posthumous  production,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
amiable  man,  who  died,  in  Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three.  We  feel  the  whole  force  of  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
vice, 

‘‘  To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author’s  dust. 

Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just 

and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
that  we  do  not  think  Mr  Furlong,  had  he  lived,  would 
ever  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet.  There  are 
some  pleasing,  and  perhaps  even  powerful,  passages  in  the 
“  Doom  of  Derenzie  but,  on  the  whole,  the  diction  is 
too  prosaic,  and  the  story  too  feebly  brought  out,  to  secure 
popularity.  Such  passages  as  the  following  are  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  suit  the  present  taste  of  the  literary  world : 

‘‘  She,  at  times. 

Did  talk  of  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  drowsiness. 

Of  headachs,  spasms,  and  other  slight  infirmities. 

Or  real  or  imagined— such  as  haunt 
The  waking  dreams  of  maidens.  ” 

There  are,  of  course,  many  passages  of  a  far  superior 
kind ;  but,  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  a  poem,  it  is  not 
individual  excellencies — unless  they  be  bursts  of  real  ge¬ 
nius — but  the  general  tone  and  si^irit  of  the  whole,  that 
must  be  considered.  The  following  extract  is  of  the  most 
favourable  kind  we  can  select : 

“  And  thus,  through  life’s  gay  dawn  they  went, 
Lovely,  and  loved,  and  innocent, 

And  still  each  morn,  that  came  and  pass’d, 

To  them  seem’d  fairer  than  the  last ; 

For  they  were  happy,  and  they  felt 
Pleased  with  the  world  in  which  they  dwelt. 

Still,  with  his  blooming  one,  the  boy 
Play’d  round  her  mother’s  plain  abode ; 

Or  took  his  sunny  walks  of  joy 
Through  the  wild  wood,  or  o’er  the  road : 

And  many  an  aged  man  that  pass’d 
Gazed  on  the  little  tenants  there ; 

And,  as  he  went,  pour’d  forth  a  prayer, 

Wishing  that  favouring  Heaven  at  last 
Would  join  the  beauteous  pair. 

Oh  I  love,  so  simple  and  so  bright. 

Hath  such  a  charm  to  cheer  the  sight, 

That  even  a  cherub,  throned  in  light, 

Might  let  one  glance  of  kindness  fall— 

One  calm,  kind  glance,  from  censure  free— • 

And  say,  as  such  he  chanced  to  see, 

That  the  earth’s  weak  ones  had  not  all 
Lost  their  primeval  purity.” 

This  is  very  pretty  and  Moore-ish,  but  the  poetical  reader 
will  perceive,  that  even  this  carefully  selected  extract 
wants  the  true  merit  of  vigorous  originality ;  and  this 
want  is  still  more  apparent  throughout  the  volume. 

History  of  the  most  Remarkable  Conspiracies  covneded 
icith  European  History,  during  the  \5th,  16M,  and  \  it 
Centuries,  By  John  Parker  Law^son,  M.  A. 

V4)lumes  XLIII.  and  XL IV.  of  Constable’s  Miscel¬ 
lany.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

Were  we  inclined  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the 
question,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  we  have  g 
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grounds  for  complimenting^  the  author  of  this  work  on 
skill  in  select ingf  a  subject  likely  to  be  at  once  in¬ 
structive  and  popular.  But  we  prefer  giving  our  readers 
an  abstract  of  its  contents ;  an  undertaking  more  likely  to 
find  favour  in  their  eyes,  than  the  successful  management 
of  the  most  ingenious  argument  we  could  lay  before 
them. 

These  histories  are  partly  original,  and  partly  reprints 
of  narratives  which  are  already  before  the  public,  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known  as  the  interest 
attaching  to  them  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole,  when  judged  by  their 
own  intrinsic  merit,  are  “  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards 
against  Venice  in  1618,”  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  the  Abbe  de  St  Real ;  and  “  the  Conspiracy  of  John 
Lewis  Fiesco  against  Genoa  in  1547,”  translated  from 
the  original  Memoir  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  These 
narratives  are  characterized,  in  a  high  degree,  by  the  su¬ 
periority  over  modern  histories,  which  the  better  works 
of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  derived  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  being  composed  by  practical  and  experien¬ 
ced  statesmen.  Some  histories  of  the  18th  century  are 
written  in  better  taste,  or  in  a  freer  spirit ;  some  are 
more  intensely  eloquent,  and  have  occasional  glimpses  of 
a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature  ;  but  being,  for  the 
most  part,  the  productions  of  recluse  scholars,  they  want 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  political  business,  those  com¬ 
prehensive  views,  and  complete  mastery  of  their  subject, 
which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  their  predecessors. 

These,  however,  as  well  as  “  the  Intrigues  of  Don 
Carlos  against  his  father,  Philip  the  II.  of  Spain,”  and 
the  intensely  interesting  story  of  “  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Masaniello,  fisherman,  of  Naples,”  we  pass  over,  in  order 
to  leave  ourselves  more  space  for  those  conspiracies  which 
are  a  portion  of  our  owm  history.  Indeed,  the  story  of 
Don  Carlos  is,  in  some  shape  or  another,  already  familiar 
to  most  readers.  Of  the  conspiracy  against  Venice,  Ot¬ 
way’s  Tragedy  has  diffused  a  gener.al,  though  not  very 
accurate,  notion.  And  the  story  of  Masaniello  has  been 
handled  in  Lady  Morgan’s  romance,  called  “  A  Life  of 
Salvator  Rosa.” 


The  first,  then,  of  our  owm  conspiracies,  is  entitled, 
“  The  Assassination  of  James  I.”  We  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Lawson’s  ori¬ 
ginal  histories.  He  has  given  a  more  detailed  and  con¬ 
nected  account  of  that  event,  than  the  public  at  large  pre¬ 
viously  possessed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  subject  is 
a  happier  one  than  any^  of  the  others  he  has  selected  ;  the 
personages  are  more  prominent  and  vigorous — the  interest 
IS  more  condensed,  vivid,  and  dramatic.  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  a  man  of  resolute  and  persevering  character, 
With  taste  and  imagination  of  a  high  order,  received  his 
education  in  England,  where  arts  and  civil  policy  had 
made  much  greater  progress  than  in  his  native  country  ; 
and  returned  to  wield  a  scarce  regarded  sceptre,  over  a 
people  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  lie  returned  witli  wrongs 
to  avenge,  and  with  the  ardent  desire  of  a  high-minded 
young  man,  to  communicate  to  his  countrymen  the  high- 
er  civilization  with  which  he  had  been  imbued.  His 


enemies,  those  of  his  own  househedd,  had  held  the  reins 
n  government  so  long,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had 
*iecured  many  attached  adherents,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Peoples  feeling  of  the  atrocities  by  which  they  had  acqui¬ 
re  power,  had  been  chilled  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Their 
pnriishment,  therefore,  was  resented  by  their  friends  ;  and 
^considerate  zeal  with  Avhich  James  pushed  his  re- 
onns,  irritating  the  nation,  gave  the  malecontents  a  han- 
h  ^  *‘*‘presenting  him  as  a  self-willed  tyrant.  At  the 

th^  enemies  was  Sir  Robert  Grahaine,  a  man  dis- 

**'guished  by  indomitable  resolution,  versatility  of  re- 
^mree,  extensive  acquirements,  and  recklessness  of  yiur- 
*  man,  after  engaging  in  a  variety  of  plots,  at 

l>is  allegi  ance  to  James,  and  retired  to  the 
^  U  1  ands.  He  induced,  while  there,  several  influential 
^  emen  to  join  in  his  schemes ;  some  he  lured  by  ad¬ 


dressing  himself  to  their  ambition  ;  others,  by  misrepre¬ 
senting  James’s  character  and  purposes. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  year  1436  that  the  King  re¬ 
moved  with  his  court  to  Perth,  to  hold  his  Christmas. 
He  was  aware,  in  some  degree,  of  Grahame’s  machina¬ 
tions.  There  were  old  prophecies  in  circulation,  which 
spoke  of  a  king’s  death  that  year.  Portents  had  been  seen 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  An  old  Highland  woman  had 
thrown  herself  in  James’s  way,  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  water  of  Leith,  and  predicted  his  ruin,  if  he  proceeded 
on  his  journey.  These  combined  circumstances  seem  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  w'eighed  on  the  King’s  mind  ;  but,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  revels  were  kept  up  with  spirit  till  near 
the  end  of  February.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  or  22d 
of  that  month,  Grahame,  with  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Highlanders,  possessed  himself  of  the  palace,  after  the 
domestics  had  retired  to  rest.  The  bolt  on  the  door  of 
the  king’s  chamber  had  previously  been  removed  by  a 
confederate  ;  so  tlie  traitors  found  no  impediment  in  their 
way.  In  vain  Catherine  Douglas  thrust  her  arm  into 
the  place  of  the  bolt;  in  vain  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
threw  themselves  between  their  monarch  and  his  mur¬ 
derers  :  the  assassins  pressed  onward,  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  his  lurking  place,  first  Grahame,  and  then  the 
two  Halls,  stabbed  him  repeatedly  wdth  their  daggers. 
The  attendants  of  tlie  king  were  at  length  aroused,  but 
too  late ;  for  the  assassins  escaped,  favoured  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night. 

This  atrocious  deed  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the 
true  character  of  their  sovereign  and  his  enemies.  The 
murderers  found  none  to  shelter  them.  Some  died  peni¬ 
tent,  some  cowardly ;  Grahame  alone,  the  master-spirit  of 
the  plot,  died  as  he  had  lived.  Finding  every  subterfuge 
and  evasion  vain,  he  bade  defiance  to  his  judges  ;  and 
amid  tortures  to  which  human  nature  has  rarely  been 
subjected,  he  continued  to  overwhelm  his  executioners 
and  the  bystanders  with  taunts  and  mockeries. 

Were  we  disposed  to  cavil,  ^ve  might  say,  that  the  next 
historiette,  “  The  Death  of  James  Ill.”  is  deficient  in 
unity,  as  containing  the  history  of  two  distinct  underta¬ 
kings;  and  that,  seeing  the  king  fell  in  open  battle,  fairly 
stricken,  the  latter  of  these  scarcely  coiTesponds  to  the 
idea  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  word  con- 
spiracy.  But  this  would  be  very  small  work.  If  the 
(leath  of  James  111.  should  jirove  less  interesting  than 
that  of  his  grandfather,  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the 
languor  resulting  from  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
events  are  thinly  sown,  and  to  the  less  striking  chiiracter 
of  the  former.  We  almost  fear  that  the  private  charac¬ 
ter  of  James  III.  has  scarcely  had  justice  done  to  it  in 
history.  That  he  was  timid  to  an  unwarrantable  degree 
is  evident  from  his  behaviour  in  his  last  fatal  field,  and 
from  the  extremes  to  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  in¬ 
stigated  against  his  brothers.  In  other  respects,  histo¬ 
rians  have  represented  him  as  a  prince  of  low  tastes  and 
degraded  habits.  They  stigmatize  his  assoidates  as  a  sort 
of  low  mechanics;  but  when  we  call  to  remembrance  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  it  is  evident  that  this  term  may 
have  been  apjdied  slightingly  to  men  of  gentle,  though 
not  of  noble  birth,  and  distinguished  (when  compared 
with  their  contemporaries)  in  the  fine  arts.  Habitual 
conversation  with  such  men  we  do  not  incline  to  hold  a 
pr(M>f  of  a  low  mind,  more  than  habitual  conversation 
with  the  chivalrous,  but  rather  illiterate  and  turbulent 
barons.  It  is  true,  that  Cochrane  is  reported  to  have 
borne  his  advancement  with  a  bad  grace;  but  even  forget¬ 
ting  for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  story  of  his  enemies, 
that  his  bearing  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
generous,  though  imprudent  defiance,  with  which  a  high 
mind  met  the  contumely  of  the  old  nobility, — forgetting 
all  this,  and  receiving  the  current  tradition  for  correct, 
his  misconduct  proves  nothing  jigainst  the  rest  of  James’s 
associates.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  take  a  lenient 
view  of  this  monarch’s  character,  from  the  architectural 
taste  displayed  in  the  buildings  raised  under  his  auspices. 
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— from  the  devoted  attachment  shown  towards  him  by  the 
burghs,  notwithstanding  his  reserved  manners, — from  his 
continued  patronage  of  the  enterprising  mariner,  Wood, 
— and  from  the  large  body  of  the  nobles  who  continued 
^ithful  to  him.  We  incline  to  look  upon  him  as  origi¬ 
nally  a  man  of  gentle  and  amiable  dispositions,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  placed  in  a  sphere  which  required  greater  re¬ 
solution  and  activity  than  he  possessed. 

Having  indulged  in  this  episodical  dissertation,  we 
are  precluded  the  possibility  of  entering  into  the  story  of 
James,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  iMr  Lawson’s 
Tery  distinct  narrative.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  interview  between  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  and  the  young  prince,  after  his  father’s  death,  is, 
to  our  taste,  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  history. 
The  boy’s  tears,  showing  at  once  the  kindness  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  helplessness  of  his  age,  which  had  enabled  the 
insurgents  to  make  an  instrument  of  him,  and  the  honest, 
reckless  answers  of  the  loyal  veteran,  contrast  as  finely  as 
their  figures  and  times  of  life ;  and  when  the  pair  are 
viewed  in  fancy’s  eye  as  surrounded  by  the  scowling  crowd 
of  irritated  nobles,  they  form  as  striking  a  picture  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

Hitherto  Mr  Lawson  has  been  walking  over  plain 
ground.  In  the  early  periods  of  a  nation’s  history,  it  is 
the  mere  human  interest  that  attracts;  their  feuds  and  fac¬ 
tions  are  long  dead  ;  we  take  no  share  in  them.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
war  of  opinion,  which  is  still  waging,  commenced,  every 
man  immediately  ranks  himself  under  the  banners  of  his 
party,  and  believes  or  disbelieves,  likes  or  dislikes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  his  sympathies  or  antipathies  direct.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  farce,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  for  any  man 
to  pretend  to  impartiality.  “  Tell  me  what  you  are,  and 
say 'what  you  think  openly  and  honestly;  I  shall  know 
howto  make  allowance  for  the  bias  of  peculiar  opinions.” 
But  when  a  man,  whose  every  notion  is  tinged  by  his 
feelings,  pretends  to  speak  uninfluenced  by  them,  he  de¬ 
prives  us  unfairly  of  the  only  standard  by  which  we  can 
estimate  his  unavoidable  mistakes.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  prefer  Mr  Lawson’s  open  and  avowed  partisan¬ 
ship  to  all  meiily-mouthed  pretences  to  independence.  His 
peculiar  views  have  led  him,  in  his  history  of  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,  to  get  up  a  new  theory  of  that  mysterious 
event.  As  many  of  the  documents  upon  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  not  at  present  before  us,  we  shall  defer  entering 
into  the  controversy  until  the  third  livraison  of  Mr  Pit¬ 
cairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  to  whicli  he  refers  us,  appears. 

Mr  Lawson’s  devotion  to  his  own  sect,  however,  rather 
goes  beyond  the  pretty  ample  limits  we  have  allowed. 
He  calls  the  age  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  age  of 
**  turbulence,  crime,  and  sedition ;”  forgetting  that  these 
had  prevailed  in  the  country  for  centuries,  and  only  strike 
us  more  at  that  period,  because  the  new  light  which  had 
been  introduced  showed,  for  the  first  time,  their  deform¬ 
ity.  He  represents  the  Presbyterians  as  almost  without 
exception  turbulent  or  hypocritical,  vulgar  or  ambitions ; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  admits  any  change  to 
have  taken  place  in  their  character  down  to  the  present 
day.  He  affects,  in  defiance  of  Jill  history,  to  call  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  “  the  newly  erectit  so** 
cietie  of  ministers  callit  the  Presbyterie ;”  Avhen  he  must 
know,  that  the  form  of  church  government  by  Presby¬ 
teries  was  older  in  Scotland,  by  many  a  good  year,  than 
the  Episcopalian  ;  that  the  latter  has  only,  at  two  brief 
and  distant  intervals,  been  supported  by  the  government, 
and  never  recognised  by  the  nation.  Will  Mr  Lawson  af¬ 
firm  that  the  misconduct  of  a  few  wicked  and  designing 
men  can  stain  the  character  of  a  cliurch  to  which,  from  am¬ 
bitious  motives,  they  pretend  to  belong  ?  Will  he  deny  that 
the  Scottish  Church,  tliough  deeply  imbued  in  its  infancy 
with  the  defects  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth,  has,  like 
a  turbid  and  rain-swoln  brook,  run  itself  pure  ?  Heaven 
grant  he  may  in»t,  in  his  Quixotic  attachment  to  his  own 
evstem,  and  in  his  late  extensive  {>erusal  of  the  history  of 


conspiracies,  be  spirited  on  to  the  hopeless  attempt  of  ma¬ 
king  some  one  of  his  heroes  his  model !  We  should  be 
most  loath  to  see  him  depart  on  his  heaven-ward  journey 
from  the  Grassmarket  “  with  a  St  Johnstone’s  tippet  about 
his  hawse.” 

The  remaining  histories  in  this  work  are,  “  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  in  1604,”  too  well  known  to  require  recapi¬ 
tulation  ;  “the  Popish  Plot  of  1678;”  and  the  “  Rve- 
house  Plot” — things  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  the 
age  in  which  they  were  conceived,  but  interesting  as  a 
picture  of  the  times. 


The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LX  XXL  July  1829, 
London.  John  Murray. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  displayed  occasionally  greater  ge¬ 
nius,  the  Quarterly  has  displayed  more  uniform  talent. 
The  critical  opinions  of  the  latter  (wherever  personal 
feeling  was  not  concerned)  have  commonly  been  the  more 
correct, — those  of  the  former  more  daringly  original,  en¬ 
forced  and  illustrated  more  brilliantly.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  notion  entertained  of  the  respective  merits  of 
these  works  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr  Gifford.  The 
principles  of  the  Quarterly,  under  his  management,  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  those  of  strict  adherence  to  whatever  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  literature  or  in  politics.  The  accession  of  Mr 
Lockhart  to  the  editorial  office  has  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  Journid.  It  remains  as  aristocratical,  as  rigidly 
classical,  as  ever ;  but  these  mere  outward  forms  have 
been  animated  by  a  more  daring  and  energetic  mind— by 
a  soul  more  alive  to  all  the  delicate  beauties  and  harmo¬ 
nies  of  nature.  We  proceed,  however,  to  the  contents  of 
the  present  Number. 

Art.  I.  is  a  review  of  Southey’s  Colloquies  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  prospects  of  society.  The  review’er  has  con- 
tined  himself  exclusively  to  the  religious  prospects  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  he  has  treated  this  important  matter  in  a  spirit 
which  must  rejoice  his  author’s  heart.  The  critic’s  style 
is  full  and  flowing  ;  his  sentiments  are  amiable  ;  his  re¬ 
flections  are  varied,  and  often  dee[dy  conceived,  though 
sometimes  rather  weak  and  languid.  Not  the  least 
charm,  Avhich  the  article  has  for  us,  is  a  quaintness,  more 
of  thought  than  expression,  which  breathes  through  the 
whole  of  it.  In  the  main  drift  of  the  argument — the  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  church  esta¬ 
blishment — we  most  heartily  acquiesce. — Art.  II.  is  one 
of  those  delightful  articles,  which,  in  old  times,  constitu¬ 
ted  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Quarterly  ;  a  light,  graphic 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ava — the  gossiping  ot  a 
gentleman  and  scholar. — Art.  III.,  on  the  Progresses  and 
Court  of  King  James,  is  of  a  similar  character. — Art.  1\ . 
is  on  Chinese  Drama,  Poetry,  and  Romance.  e  in¬ 
cline  to  look  upon  this  article — with  all  due  deference  to 
the  superior  judgment  of  the  admirers  of  political  disqui¬ 
sition — as  the  most  important  in  the  present  number. 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  made  by  diplomatists,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  priests,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  interior  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  still  remains  hermetically  sealed 
against  us.  No  traveller  has  yet  given  us  an  idea  of 
any  thing  more  than  the  mere  outside  of  Chinese  life 
none  has  penetrated  the  secret  of  their  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments.  When  we  speak  of  a  Chinese,  we  mean  those 
awkward  and  ungainly  figures  which  we  see  on  the  liJs 
of  our  tea-boxes,  or  on  old  porcelain  jars.  Ihe  critic  m 
the  Quarterly  Review,  barred,  like  all  others,  from  ina- 
mediate  intercourse,  lies  in  ambush  to  listen  to  their 
songs  ;  and  the  gush  of  their  melody,  pouring  in  upon 
him,  betrays  to  him  the  secret  thndibings  of  their  hearts. 
W'e  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not  speaking  in 
hyperbolical  strain.  There  is  grace,  delicacy,  and  foo( 
for  thought,  in  Chinese  poetry.  If  they  will  not  take  our 
word  for  it,  let  them  read  the  article  which  has  suggeste 
these  remarks. — Art.  V.  is  a  learned  attempt  to  pro>^ 
who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Scotland— a  question 
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we  think  of  little  interest  and  less  importance. 
Til  that  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  not  long  after  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  the  descendants  of  a  Saxon 
rincess  obtained  the  Scottish  throne;  that  the  tide  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  immigrants  into  the  country,  which 
had  previously  set  in,  flowed,  from  that  era,  with  redoubled 
force  •  that  the  original  inhabitants  melted  away  before 
the  new-comers,  as  a  less  civilized  people  always  must  be¬ 
fore  one  further  advanced  ;  that,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
most  desirable  land  in  Scotland  was  in  possession  of  these 
Anglo-Norman  intruders  ;  and  that,  from  that  day  to  this, 
“  the  history  of  Scotland  ”  means  the  history  of  their  de¬ 
scendants. _ Art.  VI.  is  an  able  review  of  that  part  of  Dr 

Gooch’s  work  on  female  diseases  which  treats  of  insa¬ 
nity.  There  are  some  doctrines  propounded  on  this  in- 
ter^ting  subject  which  seem  to  us  alike  just  and  original. 
—Art.  VII.,  on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Portugal, 
and  Art.  IX.,  on  the  condition  of  the  English  peasantry, 
are  essays  of  great  talent,  and  require  a  more  lengthened 
discussion  than  we  can  atford  to  give  them. — Art.  VIII.  j 
is  a  review  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin’s  hook  on  that  inter¬ 
minable  question,  “  The  course  and  probable  termination 
of  the  Niger  ?”  The  gallant  knight’s  theory  is  shown  up 
with  great  felicity  of  humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
strictly  gentlemanly  manner. 

77/e  French  Librarian,  or  Literary  Guide ;  pointing  out 
the  best  works  of  the  principal  writers  of  France,  in 
every  branch  of  JAterature ;  with  Criticisms,  Personal 
Anecdotes,  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  progress  of  French  Literature.  By  L. 
T.  Ventoiiillac.  London.  Treuttel,  Wurtz,  Treuttel, 
jun.  &  Richter.  1829. 

This  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  upon  a  judicious  plan, 
and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The  author’s  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  best  works  written 
in  French,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  subjoining 
to  each  work  a  testimonial  in  its  favour,  and  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  its  character,  either  by  an  English  or  French 
critic.  Much  labour  must,  of  course,  have  been  requisite 
to  accomplish  this  task,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
first  edition  should  be  altogether  perfect  and  satisfactory 
to  every  class  of  readers.  Though  the  author  has  limit¬ 
ed  himself  to  books  of  merit,  and  has  thus,  of  course, 
brought  his  labour  into  narrower  bounds,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  he  must  have  omitted  many  whicli  are  de¬ 
serving  of  a  place,  when  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  whole 
volume  he  has  made  mention  of  only  about  six  hundred 
french  authors,  and  nine  hundred  works.  Still  this  list 
includes  a  great  number  of  standard  French  productions; 
ftnd  though  we  do  not,  in  every  instance,  acknowledge 
the  weight  of  the  authorities  he  brings  forward  in  their 
fiivour,  we  are  certainly  of  ojiiiiion,  that,  all  things  consi- 
fi<*red,  this  “  Literary  Guide”  is  well  executed,  and  that 
they  who  are  forming  a  French  library,  would  do  well  to 
look  into  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  Monsieur  Ven- 
toudlac  publishing  a  second  edition,  with  additions ;  and 
^0  think  the  hint  he  has  given  might  be  very  properly 
ollowed  up  by  similar  works,  illustrative  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  both  of  our  own  country  and  of  other  Continental 
nations. 

^  History  of  the  Siege  of  Ijondonderry  and  Defence  of 
Enniskillen  in  1688  and  1689.  Ry  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Tamlachtard,  in  the  Diocese 

of  Derry.  Second  Edition.  Dublin.  William  Curry. 
1829. 

This  is  a  well-written  work,  and  details  an  interesting 
•pisode  in  the  History  of  Ireland.  It  possesses,  however, 
*nure  loc^l  than  general  interest,  and  we  content  ourselves 
^Jth  recommending  it  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
^  0  may  be  curious  in  these  matters,  lii  Ireland  it  will 
a  moi'e  general  circulation.  ' 


The  Extractor ;  or.  Universal  Repertorium  of  IMerature^ 

Science,  and  Uie  Arts,  Vol.  II.  March  to  July.  1829. 

London.  J.  Ware. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  with  appro¬ 
bation,  and  we  see  no  cause  to  change  our  opinion  of  the 
second.  All  our  numerous  Reviews,  Magazines,  and 
Journals,  have  been  laid  under  contribution;  and,  as  a 
good  judgment  has  dictated  the  selection  of  articles  from 
them,  (though  we  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,  seeing 
that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  from  our  own  pages,)  the 
work  ought  to  he  as  popular  as  it  certainly  is  entertain¬ 
ing  and  valuable.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  “  The  Ex¬ 
tractor”  continued  through  a  long  series  of  volumes ;  for 
it  is  a  compliment  w  hich  the  present  state  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal  press  of  this  country  deserves,  and  it  presents  the 
reader,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  w  ith  all  that  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  from  a  great  variety  of  able  publications. 

Retrospections ;  a  Soldier's  Story,  Dublin.  William 
CuiT}".  1829. 

This  is  an  amiable  little  volume,  evidently  written 
by  a  religious  lady,  w’ho  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  have  very  little  chance  of  salvation,  and  consequently 
publishes  small  books,  under  the  agreeable  guise  of  tales, 
in  the  hopes  of  converting  them  to  the  reformed  faith. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


CHAPTERS  ON  EDUCATION. 

By  Derwent  Conway,  Author  of^^  Solitary  WaUis  through 
Many  Lands,''  “  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,"  ^c. 

Chapter  I. 

Works  upon  Education. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  whole  world 
is  agreed  upon  the  important  influence  which  eilucatioii 
exercises  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind,  there  siioiild, 
notwithstanding,  be  no  w'ork  extant,  in  wdiicli  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  fully  and  thoroughly  investigated, — no  treatise,  of 
so  approved  a  reputation,  tliat  if  a  diflerence  in  opinimi 
should  arise  with  respect  to  the  expression,  “  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,” — a  form  of  words  in  every  body’s  mouth, — it 
might  be  possible  to  refer  to  some  authority  f?Ji*  light  uikui 
the  subject. 

I  believe  there  is  no  science,  if  I  may  he  permitted  to 
use  that  term,  in  which  so  little  jirogress  has  been  made, 
as  in  education;  nor  anything,  indeed,  about  the  im|H)rt- 
iince  of  which  the  world  is  agreed,  so  little  understood. 
There  are  no  acknowdedged  first  principles.  FA’ery  one 
admits  the  projiriety  of  giving  to  a  child  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  every  one  acts  upon  this  admission  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  ;  hut  to  enter  upon  the  task,  is  like  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  wide  heath,  across  which  there  are  many 
paths,  but  no  finger-posts.  Education  differs  in  one 
most  essential  particular  from  most  other  things  which 
influence  man’s  happiness  :  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in 
merely  practising  principles  which  are  universally  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  in  ascertaining  the  principle  that  is  to  be  act¬ 
ed  upon. 

That  we  possess  no  standard  work  upon  education,  is 
certain  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  added,  not  one  deserving 
of  a  higher  reputation  than  it  enjoys.  Treatises  upon  this 
subject  have  hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies; 
and  of  these  we  have,  indeed,  many  ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  this  branch  of  philosophy, — the 
most  profound  that  can  be  subjected  to  the  investigation 
of  the  human  faculties,  because  requiring  the  deejiest 
know  ledge  of  the  human  mind, — should  be  quietly  resign¬ 
ed  to  the  powers  of  that  sex,  which,  it  is  generally  thought. 
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can  boast  with  less  justice  of  its  own  philosophy,  than  of 
its  power  of  vanquishing  that  virtue  in  others. 

It  is  evidently  impossible,  within  ma^^azine  limits,  to 
supply  the  desideratum  in  the  science  of  education ;  I  do 
think,  however,  that  he  who  should  present  to  the  world 
a  work,  in  which  principles  so  just  and  intelligible  were 
laid  down,  that  if  applied  in  practice,  the  errors  now 
abounding  in  education  might  be  avoided,  would  leave 
behind  him  a  prouder  and  a  worthier  legacy,  than  was 
ever  yet  bequeathed  by  the  pen  of  the  scholar,  or  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror. 

I  proceed  with  my  short,  and,  I  trust,  intelligible  ex¬ 
position. 

Chapter  II. 

There  are  two  great  principles  in  Education, 

It  is  quite  indisputable,  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
education  ought  to  be,  to  improve^  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent^  in  every  mind  subjected  to  its  operation,  the  facul¬ 
ties  which  nature  has  implanted.  Nature  always  does 
something ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  carry 
on  her  design.  But  in  no  system  of  education  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  nature  looked  to  as  the  guide  : 
a  design  is  formed  independent  of  her.  Now,  if  I  am 
right  in  the  position  laid  down,  every  plan  of  education 
in  which  nature  is  not  consulted,  must  be  imperfect;  and 
the  rational  object  of  enquiry,  therefore,  is.  By  what  laws 
of  nature  shall  we  be  governed  in  the  training  of  the  human 
mind  9 

There  seem  to  be  two  great  principles  upon  which  all 
education  must  proceed,  iii  order  that  it  may  produce  its 
greatest  results :  the  one,  that  it  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  invariable  order  which  nature  has  established  in 
the  progressive  developement  of  the  human  faculties ;  the 
other,  that  it  must  not  run  counter  to,  but  be  in  agreement 
with  nature,  in  the  varied  distribution  of  her  endowments. 
The  first  of  these  principles  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
system  inculcated  by  a  certain  modern  female  oligarchy; 
the  second  principle  is  opposed  to  all  systems  of  education 
whatever.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  first. 

Chapter  III. 

The  foUy  of  being  wiser  than  Nature.  Female  Philosophers. 

A  CLEVER  writer  has  said,  “  Poets  live  in  an  ideal  world 
of  their  own,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  they  were  con¬ 
fined  to  it.*a  Some  such  saying  might  be  spoken  of  the 
fair  sex, — only  substituting  the  word  real  for  ideal, — and 
adding,  that  although  it  might  be  well  to  confine  them 
within  their  own  world,  yet  so  delightful  a  world  it  is, 
that  others  would  fain  share  it  with  them.  I  trust  the 
gallantry  of  this  tournure  may  be  thought  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  the  rudeness  which  there  doubtless  is,  in  de- 
nyiiig  to  the  fair  sex  the  palm  in  philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  first  principle  to  be  attended 
to  in  education,  viz.  to  follow  the  order  which  nature  has 
established  in  the  developement  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  directly  at  variance  with  that  system  which  has  of  late 
years  been  recommended  by  a  conclave  of  well-meaning 
individuals,  as  the  new  and  rational  system  ;  for  what  is 
the  order  which  nature  invariably  follows  in  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  human  faculties  ?  It  is,  that  among  all  the 
mental  powers,  judgment  is  the  Last  to  ripen.  This  fact, 
however,  is  either  unknown  to  the  disciples  of  the  new 
school,  or  despised  by  them  ;  for  the  books  which  are 
now  recommended  to  be  put  the  earliest  into  the  hands 
of  children,  are  addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  imaginative  faculty ;  but 
if  it  be  true,  that  at  an  age  when  imagination  is  capable 
of  being  impressed,  judgment  is  incapable  of  being  direct¬ 
ed,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  to  attempt  to  instruct  the 
latter,  while  the  former  is  permitted  to  lie  uncultivated, 
is  labouring  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  neglecting  to  do  that  which  might  be  done.  It 


is  impossible  greatly  to  err  in  education,  if  an  attentire 
eye  be  kept  upon  the  operations  of  nature  ;  and  it  ig 
equally  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  err,  if  we  substi 
tute,  for  her  wise  and  unvarying  laws,  systems,  the  sue* 
cess  of  which  depends  upon  a  presumed  want  of  wisdom 
in  nature.  The  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  matured  in  the  best  possible  order:  that  faculty 
which  is  the  first  capable  of  being  impressed,  ought  to  be 
addressed  the  first ;  to  act  otherwise,  is  to  act  either  ig, 
norantly  or  presumptuously. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Wisdom  of  Nature  conspicuous  in  the  Developement 

of  the  Faculties, 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  species  of  reading  which  is 
addressed  to  the  judgment,  is,  generally  speaking,  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  that  which  addresses  the  imagination.  From 
this,  there  seems  an  evident  design  in  first  maturing  the 
imaginative  faculty  ;  for,  were  it  otherwise, — were  judg¬ 
ment  to  take  precedence  of  imagination,  the  mind  of  a 
child  would  be  repelled  from  reading,  rather  than  attract¬ 
ed  to  it ;  and  in  thus  elucidating  the  beauty  of  that  de¬ 
sign,  which,  if  respected  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  will 
infallibly  lead  to  results  so  great,  I  am  at  the  same  time 
exposing  the  absurdity,  I  dare  almost  say  the  impiety,  of 
that  system,  which  would  entirely  counteract  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  nature.  But  more  than  this, — a  great  moral  end 
is  designed  by  nature  to  be  accomplished,  in  early  matu¬ 
ring  the  imaginative  faculty  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  misera¬ 
ble  degree  of  ignorance  that  has  attempted  to  frustrate 
this  wise  intention.  There  is  no  truth  in  moral  science 
better  established  than  this,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  and  the  progress  of  a  certain  kind  of 
moral  excellence,  go  hand  in  hand, — that  kind  of  moral 
excellence  which  has  its  source  in  kind  feelings  and  bene¬ 
volent  affections.  From  these  spring  the  most  excellent 
of  the  virtues ;  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  which  of  them 
does  not  emanate  from  these  ?  Can  any  one  of  the  so¬ 
cial  virtues  be  separated  from  kind  feelings?  Can  cha¬ 
rity  live  apart  from  them  ? — charity,  in  its  widest  and 
most  beautiful  acceptation.  Can  avarice  exist  where 
these  have  dominion  ?  Can  injustice  even  have  its  sway? 
Who,  in  short,  will  do  unto  others,  that  which  he  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  him,  if  he  possess  not  the  bene¬ 
volent  affections  ?  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  here  assumed, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  the 
progress  of  the  benevolent  affections,  be  inseparable.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  most  wisely  arranged  the  order  in  which  the 
human  faculties  are  develoi>ed,  by  maturing,  in  early 
years,  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  improving  the  heart ;  for  it  is  especially 
in  the  season  of  youth  that  the  gentler  virtues  gain  ac¬ 
cess  there.  The  avenues  to  it  are  not  then  closed  by  the 
freezing  maxims,  and  selfish  policy,  which  an  intercourse 
with  the  world  is  too  apt  to  engender. 

But  although  nothing  need  be  urged  to  prove  that  it  is 
good  to  possess  compassion,  and  kindness,  and  charity,  d 
seems  necessary  to  show  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been 
done,  the  connexion  between  these  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  imaginative  faculty. 

The  imagination  is  cultivated  by  the  perusal  of  such 
fictitious  relations,  as  it  was  usual  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  before  these  were  banished  from  the  juvenile 
library.  Now,  what  are  these  conversant  with  ?  1  hey 

are  conversant  with  every  thing  that  touches  the  heart 
of  youth ; — they  are  conversant  with  all  that  excites  kind 
emotions,  and  compassionate  feelings.  It  is  ot  no  sort  o 
consequence  towards  what  object  the  kind  emotion  is  di¬ 
rected,  so  as  it  be  excited  at  all.  It  is  equally  important 
as  regards  the  growth  of  virtue,  that  compassion  be  ex¬ 
cited  towards  a  lamb,  as  towards  a  human  being :  t  « 
virtue  is  equally  nourished  in  both  cases.  It  is  im|»ossi 
ble  that  a  child  should  read  any  of  the  best  selected  an 
most  populai*  among  the  little  works,  which  were  onci 
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the  study  and  the  recreation  of  the  youn*^,  without  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  heart.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  children 

rited  to  tears,  by  that  earliest  of  the  offerings  made  to 
intellect,  “  The  Death  Jind  Burial  of  Cock  Robin.” 
Here  was  a  strong  excitement  of  the  benevolent  affections, 
through  the  medium  of  imagination  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  teU  how  much  of  that  rare  virtue  of  kindness  towards 
the  brute  creation  may  have  been  engendered  through  this 
simple  relation.  Acts  of  aggi*ession  on  the  part  of  the 
strong?  cruelty  towards  the  inoffensive,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  innocence,  form  the  burden  of  all  those  little  sto¬ 
ries  which  once  formed  a  sort  of  infant  mythology  ;  and 
are  not  indignation  against  the  oppressor, — compassion 
for  the  weak, — hatred  of  cruelty,  and  sympathy  with  the 
sufferer,  awakened  in  consequence?  I  will  venture  to 
gav  that  more — far  more — of  the  virtue  of  compassion  is 
tau'^ht,  by  reading  of  a  wolf  betraying  and  devouring  a 
lamb,  than  by  the  most  admirable  piece  of  reasoning 
against  cruelty,  or  a  thousand  injunctions  to  practise  gen¬ 
tleness  and  kindness. 

The  moral  acts  of  charity  and  compassion,  which  are 
the  result  of  reasoning,  and  which  originate  in  a  sense  of 
duty,  are  as  efficacious,  indeed,  as  those  which  immediate¬ 
ly  flow  from  the  impulses  of  a  feeling  heart.  But  then 
there  is  this  essential  difference  between  them  ‘.—Reason¬ 
ing  is  a  laborious  act  of  the  mind  ;  a  sense  of  duty  does 
not,  in  every  mind,  prescribe  the  same  range  of  duties, 
but  varies  with  every  man’s  scale  of  moral  obligation, — 
is  affected  by  the  measure  of  every  man’s  judgment,  and 
by  the  extent  of  his  information, — and  is  overborne  by 
many  accidental  impulses ;  whereas,  those  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  which  seem  the  intuitive  impulses  of  the  mind, 
need  no  process  of  reasoning  to  urge  their  performance, — 
no  sense  of  duty  to  establish  their  propriety, — vary  not 
with  the  diversities  of  the  moral  creed, — are  not  affected, 
either  by  the  measure  of  a  man’s  judgment,  or  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  information, — and  cannot  be  overborne  by 
other  impulses,  because  no  impulse  is  more  immediate 
than  that  which  urges  the  acts  themselves. 

It  is  one  thing  to  convince  the  judgment,  and  another 
thing  to  touch  the  heart.*  Even  sup|>osing  a  child  able 
to  comprehend  the  obligation  to  the  performance  of  a  duty, 
it  is  questionable  if  much  be  done  for  virtue  if  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  judgment  and  the  dictate  of  the  heart  do 
not  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  once  let  the  feelings  incite  to 
acts  of  virtue,  and  the  verdict  of  the  j  iidgment  will  speedily 
be  obtained. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next) 


the  AYRSHIRE  SCULPTOR— HIS  NEW  WORKS. 

Mr  Thom  has  now  finished  a  complete  group  of  figures 
from  the  Tale  of  Tam  O’Shanter,  by  which  the  opening 
scene  of  the  poem  is  fully  and  forcibly  illustrated.  In 
addition  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  and  “  Souter  Johnnie,”  it 
consists  of  other  two  important  personages, — the  landlord 
^d  landlady  of  the  Hospitium  where  the  jolly  farmer  held 
bis  carousal  on  the  eventful  night  of  his  rencontre  with 
“  hellish  legion”  of  “  Alio  way’s  auld  haunted  kirk.” 
The  figures  are  all  of  the  natural  size.  Those  of  Tam 
^d  the  Souter  are  almost  copies  of  the  statues  which 
^^re  exhibited  here,  and  which  are  now  drawing  crowds 
®  fashionable  visitors  in  Bond  Street ;  but  they  are  dif- 
crently  placed  in  regard  to  each  other — Tam,  in  the 
^^up,  being  engaged  in  a  close  tete-a-tete  with  the  Land- 
''^bile  the  i^uter’s  “  queerest  stories  ”  are  directed 
T<andlord.  This  arrangement  is  in  perfect  keeping 
the  poem,  and  it  has  necessarily  led  the  artist  to  re- 

^  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  I  do  so  only  in  ol)e- 
the  phraseology.  I  believe  the  brain  to  he  the  seat  of 

thwe  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  for,  although 

*Qoiher  ,^y”\P^^hetic  influences  between  one  part  of  the  body  and 
than  does  not  prove  that  the  seat  of  the  emotions  is  anywhere 
Drnro  ^ain;  the  heart  palpitating  with  emotion  does  no 
•Uodiiii,  emotion  has  its  origin  in  the  heart,  thou  the  hair 

^  on  end  proves  that  fear  is  »eat^  in  the  hair. 


present  Tam  in  a  less  boisterous  mood  than  he  appeared 
to  be  in  when  sitting  solus  with  his  story-telling  friend. 
Instead  of  all  his  faculties  being  immersed  in  one  “great 
guffaw,”  as  in  the  former  figure,  his  countenance  is  merely 
animated  with  a  smile  of  such  breadth  as  a  rustic  might 
be  supposed  to  wear  when  paying  court  to  one  of  whom 
he  was  fond,  and  with  whom  he  was  familiar.  His  face 
is  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  on  which  side  the  Landlady 
is  placed,  with  a  coiTesponding  inclination  of  body  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  “smirking  smile”  that  curls  her  lip, 
she  is  very  well  pleased  with  the  farmer’s  gallantry.  The 
Souter,  as  in  the  former  group,  appears  to  have  been  just 
delivered  of  one  of  his  “  queerest  stories.”  His  waggish 
eye  rests  complacently  on  the  Landlord,  who  is  represented 
to  be  in  convulsions  of  laughter  at  his  friend’s  wit,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  flirtation  which  is  going  on  be¬ 
tween  his  buxom  wife  and  his  honoured  guest. 

In  point  of  execution,  these  figures  are  equal  to  those 
already  before  the  public.  Tam  possesses  the  same  free¬ 
dom  of  outline,  ease  of  attitude,  and  accuracy  of  symme¬ 
try,  with  a  face  of  a  more  intellectual  cast  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  Souter  is  as  like  his  prototype  as  possible. 
The  Landlord  is  a  little  round-bellied  man,  with  his  head 
thrown  well  back,  that  he  may  laugh  the  louder ;  and  in 
one  hand  he  holds  a  horn  half-full  of  ale,  which  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  spilling,  without  being  aware  of  his  loss.  The 
Landlady  is  an  excellent  figure,  though  less  en  bon  point 
than  most  people  would  expect  in  one  of  her  calling.  The 
attitude  in  which  she  is  placed,  however,  is  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  duties  of  her  office.  She  is  seated  on 
the  front  of  an  arm  chair,  not  in  the  indolent  attitude  of  one 
who  dreams  of  repose,  but  in  the  active  position  of  a  |>erson 
who  has  just  sat  down  in  the  expectation  of  being  imme¬ 
diately  called  upon  to  “answer  the  bell.”  Her  right  arm 
rests  on  the  chair  elbow,  and  her  left  hand,  in  which  she 
has  gathered  her  apron  into  graceful  folds,  rests  upon  her 
knee.  Her  body  leans  slightly  forward  ;  and  while  her 
face,  which  is  turned  towards  Tam,  is  abundantly  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  good-will  she  bears  him,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  present  condition,  her  feet  are  so  planted  as  to  indi- 
Ciate  her  readiness,  when  called  on,  to  rise  and  “  fill  ano¬ 
ther  gill.”  She  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  curls,  and 
her  head-dress  consists  of  what  was  some  sixty  years  since 
denominated,  in  Ayrshire,  a  “  round-eared  mutch,”  strap¬ 
ped  to  the  head  by  a  ribbon  round  the  mid-piece,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  knot  of  ribbons,  a  little  to  the  right  side. 
Her  neck  is  bare,  but  over  her  shoulders  and  bosom  is 
thrown  a  thin  handkerchief,  which  disappears  under  the 
heavier  fabric  of  a  stuff  gown — we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  of  that  material — with  short  sleeves,  frilled  at  the 
elbow,  and  leaving  the  arms  below  naked.  Her  apron, 
as  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  is  tied  round  her 
body  by  a  “  string  case,”  and  is  finished  with  a  frill ;  and 
the  Avhole  costume  is  executed  with  so  much  accuracy 
and  good  taste,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  would  not 
do  the  most  tip-top  mantua-maker  discredit.  We  shall 
leave  this  point,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  our  fair  readers, — only  premising,  that  those 
who  agree  with  us  will  think  the  gown  too  closely  fitted 
to  the  body,  and  not  sufficiently  ample  in  the  skirt. 

The  group  of  statues  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  describe,  belongs,  we  understand,  to  the  Earl  of  Cas- 
sillis,  who  promptly  patronised  the  artist  in  the  outset  of 
his  career.  Besides  a  desire  to  encourage  the  native 
genius  of  the  county  from  whence  his  lordship  takes  his 
title,  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  the  person  whom 
Burns  selected  as  the  archetype  of  the  “  heroic  Tam  ” 
having  been  a  tenant  on  the  Culzean  estate,  had  some 
influence  with  his  lordship  in  choosing  a  subject  for 
Mr  'Thom’s  chisel.  The  identity  of  this  individual  has 
now  be(;oine  a  question  of  some  interest  in  the  west ; 
and  as  we  were  instrumental  in  giving  currency  to 
the  tradition  which  imputes  the  honour  to  “  Thomas 
Reid,”  we  may  here  state,  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
article  in  the  LiitRAKY  Jouenal,  in  which  the  subject 
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was  mentioned,  Mr  Smith  of  Swindrigemuir  has  written 
to  Mr  Auld  of  Ayr,  that  he  met  with  Burns  at  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Robertland,  before  the 
poem  was  published,  when,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr  Smith,  he  said,  that  the  prototype  of  his  hero  was 
the  “  Gudeman  of  Shanter,”  whose  name,  Mr  Smith  was 
informed  by  some  one  present,  was  “  Douglas  Grahaine.” 
It  is  certain  that  a  person  of  that  name  possessed  the 
Shanter  farm  when  Bums  resided  with  his  uncle  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  attended  Kirkoswald  School ;  and  it 
is  not  remembered,  by  the  oldest  persons  in  Carrick,  that 
it  ever  was  occupied  by  a  Thomas  Reid. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  merit  of  Mr  Thom’s 
first  productions,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  Fine  Arts,  that  his  ignorance  of 
the  conventional  rules  of  Sculpture  rendereil  his  success  in 
any  new  attempt  highly  problematical  ;  and  perhaps  those 
opinions  may  be  well  founded,  in  reference  to  the  higher 
and  more  severe  departments  of  the  art ;  but  his  subse¬ 
quent  works  have  greatly  shaken  their  force,  and  demon¬ 
strated  how  very  easily  genius  can  surmount  tlie  obstacles 
that  lie  in  its  way.  The  Landlord  and  Landlady  of  the 
group  we  have  noticed,  like  his  first  productions,  were 
thumped  out  of  the  rough  block  by  the  mere  guidance  of 
the  artist’s  uneiTing  eye,  unaided  by  models  or  drawings 
of  any  sort ;  and  if  they  do  not  raise  him  higher  in  the 
scale  of  artists  than  he  stood  before,  they  will  not,  at 
least,  diminish  his  fame.  In  addition  to  these  statues, 
Mr  Thom  has  recently  sculptured,  in  white  freestone,  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
being  well  executed,  but  is  a  striking  likeness.  And  he 
has  now  nearly  finished,  in  the  same  material,  a  bust  of 
Bums,  in  which  we  already  recognize  the  features  de¬ 
picted  in  Lockhart’s  Life  of  the  Bard,  from  the  vivid  re¬ 
collection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  These  busts  have  been 
executed  without  any  other  model  before  the  artist  than 
the  living  head  of  the  one  individual,  and  a  tolerable  copy 
of  Nasmyth’s  portrait  of  the  other  ;  and  yet,  they  both 
possess  so  much  individuality,  that  even  a  stranger  to  the 
persons  represented  would  hardly  hesitate  to  pronounce 
them  faithful  likenesses.  Judging  from  these  specimens, 
we  have  little  doubt  of  Mr  Thcun’s  success  in  Portrait 
Sculpture  ;  but  we  would  anxiously  press  uj>on  him  the 
attainment  of  something  greater  in  the  noble  art  which 
he  has  adopted,  l^ossessing,  as  he  d(»es,  a  precision  of 
eye  and  dexterity  of  hand  seldom  equalled,  he  may  rea¬ 
sonably  hope,  by  a  close  and  diligent  study  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  to  rank  his  name  with  the  greatest  sculptors  which 
our  country  has  produced  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  is 
ambitious  of  that  imperishable  honour. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MY  COUSIN. 

I  THINK  I  could  write  you  a  letter.  Hid, 

In  the  style  of  your  letters  to  me. 

With  a  little  sense,  and  a  little  rhyme, 

And  a  very  little  poetrie. 

You  know,  when  I  was  a  girl,  Hal, 

I  scribbled  some  brilliant  things. 

At  least  I  remember  ytui  used  to  say— 

“  They  should  only  be  read  by  kings.” 

That  was  a  flight  of  fancy,  Hal, 

And  we  both  have  changed  since  then ; 
Yet  still  when  I  write  to  you,  dear  Hal, 
My  heart  is  in  my  pen  : 

I  have  taken  my  seat  in  the  arbour,  Hal, 
In  the  midst  of  the  l)ees  and  the  flowers. 
And  the  summer  winds  and  odours,  Hal, 
Recall  many  long-lost  hours. 


I  wish  you  would  pack  your  portmanteau,  Hal 
And  fling  yourself  into  the  mail, — 

It  will  tcake  little  more  than  a  day  and  a  night 
To  bring  you  to  Langley  Dale. 

’Tis  the  sweetest  spot  in  the  world,  Hal, 

And  just  for  a  poet  like  you  ; 

A  lovelier  scene  of  hill  and  grove 
No  painter  ever  drew. 

And  I  want  you  to  know  my  husband,  Hal, 

For  I’m  sure  you’ll  be  pleased  with  each  other  • 
And  besides,  we  have  three  rosy  children,  Hal, 
All  amazingly  like  their  mother  ; — 

I  hear  their  merry  voices  now. 

Even  now  from  among  the  trees, — 

O,  Hal !  what  a  fathomless  depth  of  joy 
To  a  mother  in  sounds  like  these  ! 

Then  there’s  a  winding  streamlet,  Hal, 

With  trout  in  every  pool ; 

And  three  miles  off  a  broad  blue  lake — 

Most  calm  and  beautiful. 

And  we’ve  got  a  delicious  garden,  Hal, 

And  a  capital  hot-house,  too  ; 

And  the  peaches  that  grow  on  the  north-east  wall 
Are  the  largest  you  ever  knew. 

Are  you  still  as  fond  of  music,  Hal, 

As  you  used  to  be  of  yore  ? 

For  I’ve  many  songs  to  sing  to  you  now 
That  you  never  heard  before ; 

But  I’ll  sing  you  all  the  old  songs  too, 

That  we  so  loved  long  ago, 

The  little  playful  madrigals. 

And  the  airs  of  sadder  flow. 

I  have  heard  there’s  a  first-rate  singer,  Hal, 

Who  has  sung  all  her  songs  to  you. 

And  perhaps  you  may  value  my  feebler  notes 
Not  so  much  as  you  wont  to  do ; 

But  my  simple  voice,  as  it  chants  to  you,  Hal, 
Some  once  familiar  thing, 

Will  many  a  thought  of  our  childhood,  Hal, 

Back  to  your  memory  bring. 

At  all  events,  come  to  see  us,  Hal, 

Ere  the  golden  months  be  past, 

F’or  I  think  you  are  not  so  happy,  Hal, 

As  when  we  parted  last ; 

And  if  there  be  song  or  word  of  mine 
That  can  either  soothe  or  please. 

We’ll  bury  all  your  cares,  dear  Hal, 

Deep  in  oblivion’s  seas. 

We’ll  bury  all  your  cares,  dear  Hal, 

A  thousand  fathoms  down, 

And  we’ll  send  vou  back  a  merrier  man 
To  your  friends  in  the  busy  town  ; 

We’ll  send  you  back  'with  a  ruddier  cheek, 

And  a  brighter  beaming  eye, 

And  again  you  will  tread  with  a  bounding  step, 
Again  will  your  heart  beat  high. 

There’s  fame  and  power  before  you,  Hal, 

Ay,  more  than  the  world  thinks ; 

But  he  only  gains  the  summit,  Hal, 

Who  neither  quails  nor  shrinks. 

Then  let  not  the  world  disarm  thee,  Hal, 

Though  its  sunniest  hopes  be  gone  ; 

New  friends  will  rise  around  thee,  Hal, — 

Press  thou  but  boldly  on. 

11.  G. 
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LINES 

From  the  German  of  Heine, 

I  MET  upon  a  journey 
The  family  of  my  fair, 

And  joyfully  they  hail’d  me, 
With  unatfected  air. 

They  ask’d  me  many  questions, 
If  all  was  ri^ht  and  well ; 
And  said  I  had  not  alter’d — 
Except  that  I  was  pale. 


I  do  n(»t  love  the  fruits  that  push 
Our  flowery  hopes  a^vay, — 

The  silver  blossoms — ruby-streak’d, 
Ah  !  dearer  far  are  they  ! 


A  LAMENT  FOR  CULLODEN. 

Bij  Alexander  Balfour,  Author  of  “  Contemplation^  an^ 

other  Poems f  ^c. 

[This  Poem  is  extracted  from  an  unpublished  Metrical  TalC)  in 
which  it  is  introduced  as  the  song  of  an  old  Highland  widow,  j 


I  ask’d  for  old  relations, 

And  friends  of  auld  lang  syne  ; 
And  for  the  little  d(>g  that  used 
To  lick  my  hand  and  whine ; 
And  for  the  married  daughter — 

I  ask’d — with  pensive  brow  ; 
And  joyfully  they  told  me 
She  was  a  mother  now. 

O  many  a  gratulation 

Was  kindly  given  by  me, 

That  thoiisand,  thousand  blessings, 
iVIight  still  her  dowery  be  ! 

Her  little  sister  told  me, 

The  pup  of  auld  lang  syne. 

Had  grown  a  growling  mastiff. 
And  fallen  into  the  Rhine. 

The  fairy’s  like  her  sister  ! 

The  verv  smile  she  wore 
Still  lives  in  every  dimple, 

And  charms  me  as  of  yore  ! 


Alas  !  for  the  land  of  the  heath-cover’d  mountains. 
Where  r.aves  the  loud  tempest,  and  rolls  the  dark  flood  ! 
Alas  !  for  the  land  of  the  smooth  crystal  fountains. 

The  sword  of  the  slayer  has  stain’d  them  with  bk>od ! 
Ah,  me  !  for  the  nation,  so  famous  in  story. 

Where  valour,  and  freedom,  and  loyalty,  shone  ! 

They  gather’d  around  the  bright  star  of  their  glory  ; 

Rut  faded  their  laurels,  their  glory  is  gone  ! 

Weep,  Caledonia  ! — mourn  for  the  fallen  ! 

Ilis  banner,  unfurl’d,  in  splendour  was  streaming. 

The  sons  of  the  mighty  were  gather’d  around  ; 

Their  bucklers  and  broadswords  in  brightiu^ss  were  gleam- 

And  high  ln»at  each  heart  at  the  loud  pibroch’s  sound  : 
They  came  to  Culloden,  the  dark  field  of  danger — 

Oh  !  why  will  not  memory  the  record  efface  : 

Alas  !  for  their  Leader,  the  g.dlant  young  Stranger  ! 

And  w'oe  to  the  traitors  who  wrought  the  disgrace ! 
Weep,  Cidedonia  ! — mourn  ft»r  the  fallen  ! 


BLOSSOMS. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell, 

It  is  a  lesson  sad  and  true. 

Of  human  life  to  me. 

To  mark  the  swelling  fruit  push  off 
The  blossoms  from  the  tree ; 

Tlie  silver  blossoms  rubv-streak’d. 

That  scent  the  summer  air. 

That  gleam  among  the  dark  green  leaves, 
A  lid  make  a  sunshine  there ; 

The  dew-drop’s  fragrant  dwelling-place 
Through  all  the  gentle  night, — 

The  latticed  window’s  fairy  screen 
From  morning’s  flush  of  light. 

No  wonder  that  the  young  bird  sits 
Among  the  boughs  and  sings  ; 

lie  finds  companionship  in  them,— 
Sott-breathing  lov'ely  things  ! 

No  wonder  that  the  fair  child  wreaths 
Their  riches  remnd  her  brow  ; 

Ihey  are  themselves  an  emblem  meet 
01  what  tliat  child  is  now. 

Alas  !  like  childhood’s  thoughts  they  die- 
1  hey  drop — they  fade  away  ; 

A  \yeek — -a  little  w'eek — ami  then 
I  he  blossoms — where  are  they  ? 

^011  tell  me  they  make  room  for  fruits— 
A  more  substantial  store ; 

B<it  often  stolen  ere  ’tis  ripe, 

Olt  rotten  at  the  core. 

^  do  not  love  the  worthless  gifts 
1  hat  bend  our  childhood  down, 
ml  give  us  for  our  chaplet  wreath 
Ambition’s  leaden  crown. 


Alas  !  for  the  heroes  whom  death  has  enshrouded  ! 

Yet  m)t  for  the  valiant  and  mighty  I  weep  ; 

When  darkness  was  Imvering,  their  sun  set  iirndouded, 
And  loud  was  the  war-shout  that  lull’d  them  asleep  ; 
Their  turf  the  gay  Spring  with  rich  verdure  shall  cover. 
The  sweet  flower  of  Summer  in  fragrance  shall  bloom  ; 
In  the  mist  from  the  mountains  bright  spirits  shall  hover, 
Th(*  shades  of  their  fathers  shall  gli<le  o’er  the  tomb  ! 
Weej»,  Caledonia  ! — mourn  for  the  fallen  ! 

Alas  !  for  the  Stranger,  by  fortune  forsaken, 

Who  pillows  his  head  on  the  heath-blossom’d  hill ; 
From  dreams  of  delight  with  the  day  to  awaken, 

11  is  cheek  pale  and  w'et  with  the  night-dew  so  chill ! 
Alas  !  for  my  country — her  glory’s  departed — 

No  more  shall  the  Thistle  its  purple  bloom  wa‘\’e  ! 

Rut  shaiiie  to  the  <*oward — the  traitor  false-hearted  ! 

And  barren  the  black  sod  be  aye  on  his  grave  ! 

Weep,  Caledonia  ! — mourn  for  the  fallen  ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  understand  that  Mr  Murray  has  in  preparation  for  his  Family 
.  Library,  Lives  of  General  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  by  Sir  Walter 
'  Scott ;  of  Cowper  and  Cervantes,  by  Mr  L(K‘khart ;  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  by  Dr  Brewster;  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams; 

I  of  General  W’olfe,  by  Mr  Southey  ;  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  by 

•  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

*  Mr  Murray  will  also  speedily  publish  the  Papers  of  the  Earl  o£ 
I  Marchmont,  comprising  a  number  of  original  and  unknown  docu- 
j  ments,  diaries,  &c.  illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  George 
1 1.,  (See., — a  Memoir  of  the  Public  Life  of  Robert,  second  Marquis  of 
I  Londonderry,— a  new  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  John- 
‘  son,  edited,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  biographical  and  historic 
j  cal  notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker, — the  Antiquities 
j  of  Greece  and  Rome,  selected  from  the  best  authorities,  both  ancient 
<  and  modern,  and  princi^ially  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  the 
,  Rev.  John  W  illiams,— the  Descent  into  Hell,  a  Poem,— the  History, 

of  the  Jews,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,— the  Life  and  Times  of 
Dante, — a  Memoir  of  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  com- 
^  prising  a  Diary  of  his  conversations  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity* 
by  the  late  Dr  Kennedy,— and  thO'Lifeand  Reign  of  George  IIL 
The  Landscape  Annual,  which  is  to  api>ear  in  November,  and 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Keepsake,  bids  fair  to 
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be  a  very  splendid  and  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  exhibit 
a  series  of  views  illustrative  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  the  views  are  to  be  accompanied  with  literary  papers, 
intended  to  present,  not  only  an  accurate  and  vivid  description  of 
Uie  scenes  delineated  by  the  artist,  but  likewise  to  recall  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  recollections  which  the  pages  of  history  or  the  records  of 
tradition  can  supply.  The  forthcoming  volume  is  to  comprise  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  most  attractive  views  that  occur  on  the  route  from 
Geneva  to  Rome.  It  will  consist  of  about  300  pages  of  letter-press, 
and  twenty-six  highly-finished  line  engravings,  from  views  taken  on 
the  spot  by  ProuU  The  literary  department  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr  T«  Roscoe,  and  the  Author  of  the  Castilian. 

A  musical  work  is  in  progress,  which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  some 
interest.  It  is  to  be  entitled,  **  Peninsular  Melodies,”  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  collection  of  melodies  by  the  most  esteemed  composers  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  poetry  is  to  be  chiefiy  by  Mrs  Hemans ; 
which  will  guarantee  its  grace  and  elegance;  and  the  melodies  are  to 
be  harmonized  by  Senor  la  Disma,  Maitre  de  la  Chapelle  to  the  King 
of  Spain. 

The  Golden  Lyre,  which  attracted  marked  attention  among  the 
annuals  of  last  year,  will  this  year  be  again  published  by  Mr  Haas. 

The  author  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Bees  announces  Hamden  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  or  Colloquies  on  the  Errors  and  Improvements 
of  Society. 

To-day  Mr  Buckingham  concludes  his  Lectures  here,  after  ha¬ 
ving  delivered  nine  in  Edinburgh,  and  two  in  Leith.  Mr  Bucking¬ 
ham  has  made  seme  changes  in  his  route  through  Scotland  since  we 
announced  it  last  Saturday.  He  visits  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries.  We  are  glad  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  proposes  returning  to  Scotland  next  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  which  time  he  will  take  a  trip  to  Ireland. 

Taylor  and  Carlile  are  now  lecturing  at  Manchester.  They  have 
sent  round  circulars  to  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
town,  presenting  their  compliments  as  Infidel  Missionaries,  and  chal¬ 
lenging  discassion  on  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Heraldry  of  Crests,  containing  nearly  3500  crests,  with  the 
bearers*  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  remarks 
historical  and  explanatory,  intended  as  a  companion  to  Clark's  Ea^y 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Heraldry,  is  announced  for  early  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr  Bowring  is  preparing  for  publication  the  Poetry  of  the  Magyars, 
with  an  account  of  the  Literature  and  Language  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  their  most  distinguished 
Poets.  Also,  by  the  same  author,  Bohemian  Anthology,  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  history  of  Ceskian  Literature. 

London  University. — The  first  session  of  this  Institution  having 
closed,  there  was,  a  few  days  ago,  a  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  on  their  examinations. 
Earl  Grey  was  in  the  chair  ;  and  the  great  room,  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  about  a  thousand  persons,  was  filled. — The  building  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  is  rapidly  approaching  a  state  of  completion;  the  por¬ 
tico,  in  particular,  promises  to  be,  when  finished,  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  architectural  taste.  The  roof  is  constructed  on  the  classical 
principle  of  the  ancient  Greek  tile.  The  adaptation  of  this  antique 
style  is  quite  new,  and  has  proved,  in  its  practical  effect,  altogether 
successful. 

Statistics  on  Madness  and  Suicide. — The  number  of  persons 
afflicted  with  madness  is  one-third  greater  among  women  than 
among  men.  Men  are  struck  with  madness  most  frequently  about 
the  age  of  thirty  and  thirty-one ;  women  about  the  age  of  from  forty 
to  forty-three.  Women  are  generally  most  disposed  to  melancholy ; 
men  to  sdicide.  Suicides  are  generally  more  common  among  men 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  among  women  in  the  month  of  August. 
Suicides  are  more  frequent  among  unmarried  men ;  but  with  wo¬ 
men  it  it  observed  that  suicide  is  more  common  among  the  married. 
Suicide  becomes  more  common  among  men  from  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five;  among  women,  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  two  sexes  appear  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  difference  of  their  manners  and  habits,  in  the  choice  of  the 
means  of  destruction  to  which  they  have  recourse.  Thus,  men 
choose  cutting  instruments  and  fire-arms ;  women  choose  poison  and 
suffocation.  The  most  immediate  causes  of  suicide  among  women 
are  jealousy,  and  unfortunate  attachments ;  among  men,  disappoint¬ 
ed  ambition  and  reverses  of  fortune.  Misery  produces  a  pretty  near¬ 
ly  equal  number  of  suicides  in  both  sexes. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — At  the  English  Opera  House,  a  new  Opera 
called  “  The  Robber's  Bride,** — the  music  by  Ries — has  been  pro¬ 
duced  with  success.  Messrs  Phillips,  Sapio,  and  Thorne,  sustain  the 
principal  parts. — Matthews  and  Vates  have  closed  the  Adelphi  for  the 
season,  and  are  going  to  France.— Malibran  fainted  on  the  stage  at 
the  King's  Theatre  the  other  evening,  and  a  brilliant  and  crowded 
audience  were  consequently  deprived  of  the  Opera.— Kean,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  is  himself  again ;— The  Belfast  Guardian  says,  **  This  , 
uarivalled  ftctor  made  hit  appearance  in  our  Theatre  on  Monday 


night,  to  a  most  respectable  house,  in  the  character  of 
never  saw  him  to  more  advantage.  His  health  seems  to  be  perfect)* 
restored ;  and  the  audience  testified  their  delight  by  the  most  ra  ^ 
rous  and  enthusiastic  applause.**— There  are  to  be  three  grand  Musical 
Festivals  this  year  in  England,  one  at  each  of  the  following  towns-^ 
Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Birmingham.  Miss  Paton,  Madame  Mali- 
bran,  and  Braham,  are  to  sing  at  them.— Young  has  been  performin' 
in  Dublin,  Braham  in  Brighton,  C.  Kemble  in  Manchester  and  LivcN 
pool — Madame  Caradori  had  only  £35  at  her  benefit  in  Liverpool.-^ 
Madame  Catalani  has  been  making  a  professional  tour  through  Ir^ 
laud.  In  Dublin  and  Cork  she  received  £2000  for  twenty-eight 
nights*  performance.  She  proposes  going  to  Italy  in  autumn.- 
Vestris  has  been  drawing  very  crowded  houses  in  Dublin,  and  receiv«i 
£700  for  twelve  nights.— The  following  punning  song  is  sung  by  Misi 
H.  Cawse,  as  Nannetta,  in  the  new  melo-drama  of  the  “  Sister  of 
Charity  ;** 

There  never  was  a  Nun,  Sir,  without  a  true  call. 

And  call  I  have  none.  Sir — for  Nun,  Sir,  at  all; 

And  except  in  Nun's  flesh.  Sir,  no  Nun  there  can  be. 

And  none  of  the  kind.  Sir,  was  ever  in  me : 

So  I  can't  be  a  Nun,  Sir,  I  can't  be  a  Nun, 

And  more  after  that.  Sir— I  won't  be  a  Nun  ! 

And  I  won’t  be  a  Nun,  Sir — ^be-Cawse — let  me  see— 
Because  I  don't  want.  Sir — a  Nun,  Sir,  to  be ; 

And  still  if  you  teaze  me  to  tell  why  I  don’t. 

It’s  because,  if  you  please.  Sir— because  I— I  won't : 

So  I  can’t  be  a  Nun,  Sir— I  can't  be  a  Nun— 

1  can’t,  and  I  oughtn’t,  and  I  won’t  be  a  Nun  ! 

The  Manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  here  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  the 
English  provincial  theatres,  and  it  is  his  object  to  pick  up  some  rein¬ 
forcements  for  his  own  company  among  them.— A  London  paper 
says,  absurdly  enough,  that  “  Mr  Murray  has  disbanded  the  whole  ot 
his  old  corps ;  his  command  to  them  to  go  to  the  ‘  right  about'  being 
propelled  by  the  depression  of  the  times.”  The  same  paper  adds, 
with  equal  accuracy,  that  “  there  is  not  at  present  one  regular  dra¬ 
matic  company  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.” — A  melo-dramatic 
spectacle,  called  “Peter  Wilkins,  or  the  Flying  Indians,”  has  been 
proiiuced  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre  with  considerable  spirit  and 
complete  success. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Communication  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  our  next. 

“  It  may  be  too  late  To-morrow,”  though  well  written,  is  scarcely 
original  or  striking  enough.— The  Communication  from  “  Tyro,”  of 
Glasgow,  is  too  long  for  our  pages. — We  have  received  the  “  Letter 
regarding  the  System  of  Education  pursued  at  the  High  School,”  and 
will  probably  have  something  to  say  upon  the  subject  next  week.— 
The  Pamphlets  on  the  Catholic  Question,  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  from  Aberdeen,  we  must  decline  noticing  at  present.— “  D. 
M.’s”  communication  is  under  consideration. 

A  Letter  from  Dunfermline  informs  us,  that  “  three  Fife  Domi¬ 
nies,  constant  readers  and  admirers  of  our  excellent  JournaU  ha¬ 
ving  met  together  on  the  night  our  35th  number  arrived  in  that  town, 
and  being  particularly  attracted  with  the  lines  ‘  Written  at  Midnight,’ 
forthwith  sat  down  at  three  separate  tables,  and  after  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  Bailie  Campbell’s  best,  and  as  many  gills  of  Burntisland 
aqua,  produced  a  poem  each.”  They  have  sent  these  poems  to  us, 
and  request  that  we  will  act  as  the  judex  litis,  and  decide  which  of 
them  is  the  best,  and  which  the  worst.  We  give  the  palm  to  that 
which  is  entitled  “  Cogitations  of  a  Young  Pie-baker,”  and  begins 
thus : — 

“  Och  !  I  have  never  baked  what  lean  bake. 

And  what,  so  please  the  powers,  I  yet  shaU  bake. 

I  look  down  on  the  paltry  mean  contents 
Of  this  vile  basket  here,  with  many  a  curse  ;— 

They  are  but  penny-pies,  hawk’d  in  the  street; 

And  though  the  smell  may  lure  a  hungry  chap, 

A  score  of  crowded  bread- boards  push  me  by,— 

Sneer  at  my  poor  batch — as  well,  by  Jove !  they  may. 

And  leave  it  to  be  munch’d,  or  to  grow  mouldy.” 

The  next  best  is  signed  “  A.,”  and  the  third,  which  has  also  merit, 
is  signed  “  B.” 

“  The  Nightmare,”  by  William  Danby,  in  our  next— The  verses 
by  “  H.*  are  pretty,  but  somewhat  commonplace.— The  Communi¬ 
cation  from  Broughty  is  clever,  but  of  too  lopal  and  confined  an  in¬ 
terest.— The  spirited  lines  addressed  to  Miss  Landon  would  appe^ 
with  better  grace  in  the  London  Literary  GazcZ/e.— The  Lines  by 
“  C.  M.  P.”  and  “  T.”  of  Stonehaven  will  not  suit  us. 

Our  second  notice  of  the  Reverend  W.  M.  Kinsny’*  Work  on 
tugal,  is  unavoidably  postponed. 


